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FEBRUARY MEETING, 1873. 

A stated meeting was held this day, Thursday, Feb. 13th, 
at 11 o'clock, A.M., in the room of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Athenaeum Building, Beacon Street; the 
President, Mr. Winthrop, in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the last meeting. 

The Librarian read the list of donors for the last month. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter of acceptance 
from the Rev. William Barry, now in Europe, who had been 
elected a Corresponding Member. 

The President noticed the decease of J. Francis Fisher, 
Esq., a Corresponding Member, as follows: — 

Joshua Francis Fisher, Esq., of Philadelphia, was elected to 
this Society in October, 1836 ; and he had become the second 
in order of seniority of our living domestic Corresponding 
Members. He was a graduate of Harvard in the Class of 
1825, with Dr. Lothrop, Mr. Adams, Dr. Hedge, Judge Ames, 
and Mr. Sibley, of our resident associates ; and I might safely 
leave it to any one of them to say all that should be said on 
the announcement of his death. But the pleasant associations 
I had with him even during those college days, though three 
years below him, and the friendly intercourse and correspond- 
ence I have had with him ever since, make me unwilling to 
forego a few words of my own. 

No one who knew him in his earlier or later days could fail 
to bear witness to his amiability, his intelligence, his love of 
literature, and his genial and gentlemanly bearing. There 
was a rare vein of humor in his conversation, for which he 
found subjects at every turn; yet always without malice or 
ill-will. He had much to try him in later years, owing to 
the divided sympathies which he could not but feel with his 
Northern and Southern relations and friends, during the prog- 
ress of our Civil War. A Philadelphian himself, closely con- 
nected with New England by blood, he had married one of the 
daughters of the late Hon. Henry Middleton, of South Caro- 
lina, who was United States Minister to Russia from 1820 to 
1830. Strongly attached to the Union, as he was, he could 
hardly be insensible to the disasters which were falling on so 
many of those near and dear to him at the South. He made 
repeated visits to Boston during this dark period, and found 
consolation in renewing his social intercourse with Dr. Sparks 
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and Mr. Ticknor, and other younger friends, who were always 
glad to welcome him. But before the war was ended, his con- 
stitution was seriously shattered and his spirits broken ; and it 
has been no surprise to his friends or to himself that the end 
has come at last. 

Mr. Fisher had a strong taste for antiquarian and historical 
pursuits. As early as 1836, he delivered an elaborate Dis- 
course before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, on the 
private life and domestic habits of William Pcnn ; and, dur- 
ing the same year, he was associated with the eminent Peter S. 
Du Ponceau in the preparation and publication of a brief 
History of the Treaty made by William Peun with the Indians, 
in 1682. 

To our own Society, in 1887, he communicated a careful 
description of thirty-one Medals relating to Washington or to 
America, which was printed in the sixth volume of our Third 
Series of Collections ; and an interesting Memorial of Colonel 
Robert Quarry to the Lords Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations, on the State of the American Colonies, in 1708, 
which is found in the seventh volume of the same series. It 
was in a considerable part from his treasures that the " Loyal- 
ist Poetry of the Revolution " was procured and edited by his 
friend, the late lamented Winthrop Sargent, in a little volume, 
of which so few copies were printed that it is now sought for 
at a seemingly fabulous price. Our own library has a copy 
presented jointly by Mr. Fisher and Mr. Sargent. To him, 
also, our Society was partly indebted for a collection of " Barrel! 
Papers," including the Letters of John Andrews, of Boston, 
from 1772 to 1776 ; edited, also, by Mr. Winthrop Sargent for 
our published "Proceedings" of 1864 and 1865, and occupying 
a hundred pages of that volume. 

In 1863, Mr. Fisher published an Essay on the Degradation 
of the Representative System and its Reform, founded on the 
work of Mr. Thomas Hare, of England, as recommended by 
Mr. Stuart Mill. The pamphlet attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion in literary and political circles, and probably conduced 
to the trial of the Hare experiment in the election of Overseers 
of Harvard University. Mr. Fisher may have published one 
or more anonymous pamphlets since this. I believe he did at 
least one ; but Representative Reform was the latest subject to 
which he gave his attention and his name, while his health 
was spared to him.. 

He died in Philadelphia on the 22d of January last. 
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Mr. HiLLARD then said : — 

Mb. President, — My acquaintance with Mr. Fisher began 
■when we were both in college. He was, as you have said, a 
Senior when you and I were Freshmen ; and I looked up to him 
as a boy naturally looks up to a young man. He was kind to 
me then ; and I need not say to you how much a Freshman 
values kindness from a Senior. We met long afterwards, when 
we were both in declining life ; but the remembrance of our 
former relations drew me towards him, and a warm friendship 
grew up between us. 

He was a man of excellent natural powers, but he was born 
under conditions which made it unnecessary for him to adopt 
any profession; and thus he missed that valuable kind of 
mental training which is the unconscious result of the assid- 
uous and enforced application of the mind in one direction. 
There are but few men who, like our late associate, Mr. Tick- 
nor, can lay out a long course of consecutive study, and reso- 
lutely adhere to it, resisting all temptation to diverge from it. 

Mr. Fisher's tastes and habits were intellectual. He was a 
lover of knowledge and a lover of the arts. His mind was 
enriched by various reading and extensive foreign travel. He 
had collected an ample library and a valuable gallery of pict- 
ures ; and his books, his family, and the exercise of a generous 
and graceful hospitality filled up his time agreeably and profit- 
ably. He was a believer in " the strength of backward-looking 
thoughts," and his favorite reading lay among the great Eng- 
lish writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. With 
more modern authors he was less familiar. 

Although never a candidate for public ofiice, he was always 
interested in political and constitutional questions, and was 
entirely familiar with the political history of his own country. 
The pamphlet which you have mentioned, on minority repre- 
sentation, is the production of an acute and philosophical 
mind. Brought up in the faith of that great party of which 
Washington was the head, he never saw cause to depart from 
his early creed. Indeed, he carried conservative opinions and 
apprehensions to an extreme. This was owing in part to a 
temperament naturally the reverse of hopeful, and to the fact 
that of late years he suffered much from ill health. 

His personal character was in the highest degree estimable 
and amiable. His religious convictions were strong, and his 
religious faith colored and controlled his life. His spirit was 
reverent ; and he recoiled with alarm and aversion from the 
daring spirit of speculation and inquiry which marks our times. 
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His domestic and social afifections were warm. He was a faith- 
ful friend, and lie was dear to his friends and his kindred. In 
the latter years of his life, his political opinions, and his franlc 
avowal of them, made him unpopular; but they lost him no 
man's respect. The war and its results made large claims 
upon his bounty, but they were most faithfully and tenderly 
met. A graduate of Harvard, he always retained a warm 
affection for his college. He showed this practically by send- 
ing both of his sons to be educated here. He came to Boston 
occasionally, and never came here without, as he said, being 
brightened and cheered by meeting and talking with his old 
friends ; and I need not say to you, Mr. President, how cor- 
dially he was welcomed by them, and how glad we should have 
been had he given us the pleasure of seeing him more fre- 
quently. 

He took a lively interest in our Society. In one of his last 
letters to me, in reference to a contemplated visit which, by 
reason of increasing ill health, was never paid, he made par- 
ticular inquiry as to our times of meeting, saying that one of 
his attractions toward Boston was the wish to be with us once 
more. 

The President then read the following letter from the Rev. 
Dr. Lothrop : — 

My dear Mb. "Winthrop, — I greatly regret that I am called to 
a professional duty at North Cambridge this morning, and so cannot 
be present at the meeting of the Historical Society to say a few words, 
as I promised you I would, in relation to our late Corresponding Mem- 
ber, Mr. Joshua Francis Fisher, of Philadelphia, a gentleman for 
whom I have entertained an unqualified respect and regard from the 
time that we were at Cambridge as classmates ; whose published his- 
torical papers indicate great thoroughness of investigation and accuracy 
of statement ; whose intellectual and moral character made him worthy 
of the warm attachment cherished towards him by his friends ; and 
whose domestic life, were it proper to unfold it, beautifully presents 
the nobleness and purity of his heart. 

I regret my necessary absence the less, as I am confident your inti- 
mate acquaintance and thorough knowledge of him will enable and 
prompt you to do full justice to his honored memory. 

Very truly yours, S. K. Lothrop. 

Feb. 13, 1873. 

General Francis W. Palfrey and Charles W. Tattle, Esq,, 
were elected Resident Members. 

Professor J. Lewis Diman, of Providence, R.I., and Colonel 
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Joseph L. Chester, of London, were elected Corresponding 
Members. 

The President read the following letters on the origin of 
names prevailing on Vineyard Sound : — 

88 Mount Vernon Street, Jan. 25, 1873. 

Deak Sik, — So far as my limited knowledge of Massachusetts his- 
tory goes, I am not aware that the origin of the names prevailing on 
Vineyard Sound, including that of the Sound itself, is known or re- 
corded. As the common name of Hole now existing and having no 
significance, and to those unfamiliar with the locality bringing up for- 
bidding ideas, is likely to pass away (the name oi Holmes's Hole already 
having been changed to Vineyard Haven), it seems desirable to arrest 
this tendency to erase the time-honored names of old landmarks. Now 
if it can be made to appear that the name of " Holl" or Hill is the true 
appellative of the bluffs and headlands and gentle hills of the Eliza- 
beth Islands, Martha's Vineyard, and the South Side of the Cape, 
instead of the repulsive one of Hole, they might still be retained to 
keep up familiar association, and to give a correct significance instead 
of the present meaningless one. I used to have a theory that the 
name Hole signified harbor, and was adopted from similar local charac- 
teristics on the English coast ; but I could not maintain it to my own 
satisfaction, because I could not find that there were any such appel- 
latives there. Then with us, while " Holmes's Hole " and " Powder 
Hole " were harbors or havens, " Quick's Hole " and " Robinson's Hole " 
were passages between the Elizabeth Islands ; and Wood's Hole was 
both a harbor and a passage. 

But it is certain that at each locality there are prominent hills or 
bluffs or headlands. Perhaps I should have named this among my 
reasons for thinking Hole should be Holl, because the latter appellative 
has a general significance and application, which the former has not. 
You can, however, supplement this for me, should you think it worth 
while to submit my enclosed " monograph " to your Society. It is not 
often that I think my ideas worth communicating, but in this case it 
seemed to me that the suggestions might be worth pursuing. 
With great respect, I am 

Yours very truly, &c. Jos. S. Fat, 

of Wood's Hole, Mass. 
Hon. R. C. WiNTHROP. 

Boston, Jan. 25, 1873. 
Dear Sir, — In the perusal of an interesting work entitled " Words 
and Places" by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A., published in England 
by Macmillan & Co. in 1865, the reader will be struck with the re- 
marks in the introductory chapter as to the tenacity with which the 
names of places adhere to them, and " survive the catastrophes which 
overthrow empires," throwing light upon history where other records 
are in doubt. He says, " They may always be regarded as records of 
the pa^t, inviting and rewarding a careful historical interpretation." 
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In speaking further (page 10) of names in the Western "World, he 
says (notwithstanding his assertions as to the durability of names), 
" The name of Greenland is the only one which is left to remind us 
of the Scandinavian settlements which were made in America in the 
tenth century." And again he says (page 36),." The knowledge of the 
history and migrations of such tribes must be recovered from the study 
of the names of the places which they once inhabited, but which now 
know them no more, — from the names of the hills which they fortified, 
of the rivers by which they dwelt, of the distant mountains upon which 
theygazed." He then shows the progress and extent of Celtic, Nor- 
wegian, and Saxon migrations over Europe, by the names and ter- 
minals that still exist even in the Mediterranean. On the 170th page 
the writer says : " In the Shetlands every local name, without excep- 
tion, is Norwegian. The names of the farms end in seter or ster, and 
the hills are called how, hoy, and holl." This last word at once arrested 
my attention, for I am a resident of Wood's Hole, and have often won- 
dered whence it, and other spots along Vineyard Sound, such as 
" Powder Hole," " Holmes's Hole," " Quick's H-ok," and " Robinson's 
Hole," all differing in their marine position, derived their appellatives. 
Referring to the dictionary, I found that the Icelandic of hill was holl; 
and then considering the geographic conformation of the shores of 
Vineyard Sound, I concluded that the name of '^ Holl," was given by 
the Norsemen in their frequent voyages through those waters to Nar- 
ragansett Bay, to the various hills and headlands which mark the 
several localities now called " Holes," and that they became thus known 
by transmission through the Indians to the first English voyagers fre- 
quenting those shores, who added the several patronymics, so to speak, 
of " Holmes," " Wood, " " Robinson," and " Quick." Jt seems to me that 
this idea is strengthened by the consideration that, so far as I know, 
this nomenclature of Holl or Hole does not exist in any other place or 
locality on this continent that was settled by the English, and that it is 
confined to the sheltered waters of Vineyard Sound, through and with 
which the Norsemen passed and doubtless familiarized themselves when 
they anchored there from time to time. Again, by the scanty records 
which are left us, we learn that the Norsemen called the southern part 
of Massachusetts Vineland, and the abundance of wild grapes in the 
woods of Falmouth and on Naushon Island still bears this name out. 
Why, then, may not the name of Martha's Vineyard be one of the land- 
marks or traces left by these enterprising voyagers ? 

I take the liberty of submitting these matters to your consideration, 
thinking them possibly worthy of investigation by the illustrious and 
learned Society of which you are the very worthy President. Some 
light may be yet thrown upon that distant and obscure part of our 
country's history, even from the humble HoUs of Vineyard Sound. 
With great respect, I am 

Tour obedient servant, Jos. S. Fat. 

Hon. BoBERT C. WiNTHEOP, President, &c. 

If your Society does not possess a copy of Mr, Taylor's work, 
"Words and Places," I shall be happy to place one at their disposal. 
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The President read the following letter from the Eev. 
Thomas R. Pynchon, of Hartford, Conn. : — 

Teinity College, Haktfobd, Jan. 16, 1873. 
Hon. R. C. WiNTHROP. 

Mr DEAR Sib, — While on a visit not long since at the house of Mrs. 
"W. W. Parkin, in New York, I met with a volume of Massachusetts 
Historical Society Collections, containing letters from different persons 
to your great ancestor. It has occurred to me to inquire whether there 
are in your possession any letters to him from William Pynchon, the 
founder of Springfield, from whom all of our name in this country are 
descended ? There is a remnant of a letter from him to his son .John, 
written at Wraysbury, Bucks, after his return to England. With this 
exception I have never seen any thing in his hand, except annotations 
in his book, " The Meritorious Price of Man's Redemption," which 
brought him into trouble in New England. As he was on very inti- 
mate terms with your ancestor, it has occurred to me that possibly in 
the Winthrop Collection there may be some letters from him. I have 
taken a deep interest in him, not only as my direct progenitor, but as 
having been deeply engaged in the settlement of Massachusetts, more 
particularly of the Connecticut River, and as the chief medium of com- 
munication between the Massachusetts Government and the Western 
Indians. On his return to England he settled at Wraysbury, about 
four miles from Windsor, on the Thames, just opposite Magna Charta 
Island, and the field of Runnymede. He was drawn to that vicinity 
by its proximity to Bulstrode Park, which was then the property of 
that family, — his near kinsmen. I have been at the place, and in the 
house in which he lived and died, — a lovely spot, commanding a west- 
ern view not unlike that from the eastern bank of the Connecticut at 
Springfield towaixJs the Berkshire Hills, and including also a glimpse 
of the towers of Windsor Castle. He was buried in the church, 
November, 1662. The living is in the gift of the dean and canons of 
Windsor, and is at the present moment enjoyed by one of the Nevilles, 
a relative of the present Lord Braybrooke. There is no doubt that 
he was thankful to return actually into the bosom of his dear mother, 
the Church of England. . . . 

I have ventured upon these details, knowing what a deep interest 
you take in all the old New England families. Pray let me hear from 
you at your convenience, and believe me to be ever 

Very respectfully yours, Thos. E. Ptnchon. 

Hon. R. C. Winthrop. 

The President said that he had been happy to reply to Dr. 
Pynchon that there were at least nine original letters of Wil- 
liam Pynchon, his ancestor, among the Winthrop Papers, 
published in Vol. VI. of our Fourth Series of Collections. 

The President read the following letter from the Earl of 
Warwick to Hugh Peter, the copy being in the handwriting 
of John Winthrop, the son of Wait-Still : — 
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M? Peetee, — I was this Morning w* my L* Bishop who I found 
not up, so I went againe this Afternoone. He Objected against you that 
w"? you were never Gilty of; in Saying that the Queene was damned 
in yo! prayer, w'!' I hope I Sattisfy'd him in, and did assure him that yo5 
preaching on fryday was at my desire only, and that wl"" I grieve is 
most carpet at is that men kept a fast that day ; he hath promised me 
to send for you in the morning, he took it ill you came at that time 
of a night, I told him I had imploy'd you that day and you were so 
carefull as to attend him before you Slept w""" I had hoped he would 
have taken it the better : I hope all will goe well. Give mild Answers 
and let me hear w? is done, and I shall come to you. Thus in hast I 
rest Yot asshured friend & Patron, Waewickb. 

This Sunday Night 

To my Loving friend M'. Petebs these. 

The President then said that, from time to time, he had 
found among his family papers fragmentary manuscripts of 
Governor Winthrop, tlie elder, evidently rough drafts, and 
some of them on interesting and important subjects. A few 
of these he had published in the " Life and Letters " of the 
Governor. Others had been already printed in the Collec- 
tions or Proceedings of this Society. He had recently dis- 
covered two fragments, which were thought to be of more than 
common interest in throwing light on at least one of the con- 
troversies which agitated the infant Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. He had copied them from the original autograph drafts 
of his ancestor, — not without difficulty, as the Governor's 
chirography, more particularly in these rough drafts, was very 
hard to be deciphered, — and had submitted them to the best 
judge of their value, Mr. Deane. With his concurrence, he 
now laid them before the Society, to be submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Publication. 

"One of them was a Memorandum, indorsed for Governor 
Endicott, on the subject of the charges against Roger Williams 
in 1633, and is dated 3 Jan. of that year. The other was a 
discussion about the origin and validity of church organiza- 
tions, with some special reference to the Ordinance of Bap- 
tism, and probably originated in the alleged refusal of Roger 
Williams " to join with the congregation at Boston, because 
they would not make a public declaration of their repentance 
for having communion with the Churches of England while 
they lived there." 

The papers were both of them fragmentary and incomplete, 
■with many abbreviations and ^es. ; and the rough drafts may 
have been improved by the Governor in copying them for their 
destination. But Mr. Deane had considered them too important 

43 
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to be lost. He had prepared some comments on one of the 
papers, which he would introduce in the course of his remarks. 
The other was as follows : — 

Seasons to prove a necessitye of reformation from the corruptions of Ante 
Christ which hathe defiled the Christian Churches, & yet without an abso- 
lute separation from them, as if they were no Churches of Christ. 

1. And first a Q : would be demanded, whether Antechriste or the 
Antechristian Churche hathe utterly nullified the Chr? Churches : or 
whether it hathe onely polluted them : for g! consequences will followe 
upon either side. 

And first of the 1 : viz : if Antechrist hathe nullified & quite de- 
stroyed the Chr° Churches then is it needful that we knowe the tyme 
when they were thus destroyed & nullified : & how longe Chr° Churches 
did remaine. 

2. If Chr? Churches were utterly nullified then how these Script" 
&o can be fuUfilled : Dan! 7 : 14' there was given him dominion &c : 
that all people &c : an everlasting Dominion &c. Math : 1 6. 1 8 — 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. Heb : 12 : 28 — we 
receiving a kingdom w".'' cannot be moved. — & divers others that doe 
promise the continuation of Cbr" Churches to the worldes ende. 

On the other side, how shall these Scriptures be fulfilled 2 : Thes : 
2 : 4. where that Antech! is called that man of Sinne, that doth sitt in 
the Temple of God: but these & such Scriptures will be more prop- 
erly brought in, when I shall showe the consequences on the other 
side. 

3. If Chr? Churches were utterly nullified, & quite destroyed, then 
I demande when they beganne againe & where ? Who beganne them ? 
that we may knowe, by what right & power they did beginne them : 
for we haue not heard of any new John Baptist, nor of any other newe 
waye from heaven, by which they haue begunne the Churches anewe. 

4. If the Churches were quite nullified & destroyed : & that there 
haue none been erected since with newe Authoritye from heauen, 
then either our outward, visible, & externall badge of our profession, 
viz : our Baptisme, is not right, or else there is another power, besides 
the Churches' power, that hathe the Authoritye to Baptize ; but we 
knowe no suche power since the tyme of the Apostles & Evangelistes 
did cease : ergo, if the Churches were destroyed, our Baptisme is not 
right. 

But before I goe any further, I must answer some object"? against 
the 2? : position : viz. concerninge the Scriptures that were cited for 
continuation. Ob : The Scriptures are to prone the continuation of 
the invisible Churche, & that indeed must continue. Answ : that it 
is not the invisible but the visible Churches that are meant by these 
places is certaine & cleere, & that by this Argument : That Churche 
that hathe the Keyes comitted to it, that is the Churche that is meant 
by these Scriptures : but the visible Churche &c : ergo. 

The proposition is deare. Math: 16: 18. 
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The Assumpt" is thus proued : That Church only that hathe the 
Keyes, must be able to meet together, & be able to heare a Complaint, 
& to giue an Answer: but the visible Churche is onely able &c: ergo: 
The proposition is cleere, Malh: 18. 17. 1 : Cor: 14. 23. 

The Assumpt" no wise man will question I thinke : seeinge the 
invisible Churche neuer did, nor can come together untill the laste 
daye. 

Ob : against the 4'? position viz. Concerninge our Baptisme. 

1. Ob: that man that can preache (which is the greater worke) he 
may also baptize (which is the lesse) : but we see, that many a man 
can preache by vertue of a Gifte that he hathe attained unto — ergo — 
all suche may baptize. 

Answ : preachinge is to be understood diversely : but I will speake 
of it but these 2 : wayes at this tyme : & so take it either as it is a gifte 
or grace, which men by endeavor may attaine unto, & as the Apostle 
commanded the Cor : Churches (& in them all other Churches) to covet 
after, as that 1 : Cor : 14 : 1, & drives at the same in the whole chapter. 
Or else I will take it according unto that preachinge spoken of Rom : 
10: 14. 15. where sendinge enables them to an Office of preachinge: 
& so take preachinge in the 1 : sense, & then I denye that either such 
pfchinge is greater than Baptizinge, or that suche a man, though he 
p'each, may therefore baptize. But take preaching as it is meant in the 
2 : consideration (that is as it is tyed to an office) then I grant their 
sayinge, that he that may or can doe the greater, may doe the lesse, pre- 
feringe preachinge to baptizinge : but this latter no man takes to him 
selfe, but he that is called of God as Aron was. Heb : 5. 4. 

2 : Ob : Baptisme is Baptisme by whomsoever it is performed : & 
therefore where water is layd on in the name of the Father, Sonne 
& Holy Ghost, there is true Baptisme. 

Ans : 1 : it is meet to understande what they meane by Baptisme, 
seeinge the worde signifies washinge, & so take it in the largest sense, 
then we must grant that which they saye, &c : But take Baptisme as 
it is God's ordinance, to be that washinge that signifies our washinge 
awaye of Sinnes by Christ's blood & dothe [torn] sonne to everye true 
believer, & then I saye, that Baptisme is not rightly & truely to be 
called Baptisme, if it want any of these 4 : thinges : viz : a true ob- 
jecte, & a true subjecte, a true power, & a true & right Element : nay, 
I suppose, I might prove it a nuUitye if it wante a 5 : thinge. 

Other obj : are made, as namely, they will haue Baptisme to be a 
conoeipt of their owne braines, that is, they will understande Baptisme 
in their mindes, viz : Water & wordes used without any subject : but 
that & suche other are so vaine, that suche obj : are not worthe the 
answer. 

5 : As the consequence of denyall of Ho : Script' is verye danger- 
ous, so is another foule assertion verye offensive. The Script? before 
are denyed & falsified, that doe promise the continuation of Chr? 
Churches : as that of Matt. Thes. Heb. & others : & that foule asser- 
tion, that dothe denye the people of God in England or else where to 
be visible Ch".'' Christians, & the societyes of them to be visible 
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Churches, is verye offensive to all childlike & tender-hearted Chris- 
tians. 

I am not unacquainted with their Offensiue Ob : that we make 
whores & drunkards visible Christians : I answer 1 : to terme the 
people in gen! whores & drunkards is evill ; for althoughe the most 
parte are ignorante (the more is their sinne & our griefe) yet whores 
& drunkards they are not : Weake Christians they are ■ indeed, & the 
weaker for want of that tender care, that should be had of them : 1 : by 
those that are sett over them to feede them : & next for that spirituall 
pride that Sathan rooted into the heai-ts of their brethren, who when 
they are converted, doe not, nor will not strengthen them, but doe cen- 
sure them to be none of God's people, nor any visible Christians : nay 
they of the Separation haue gone farther, & denyed them to be visible 
Christians, whose knowledge in religion is not inferior to theirs, & 
their walkinge in religion answerable to their knowledge : afflrminge 
suche to be worse than the other sorte, viz. of the ignorant. This is 
the charitye of these harshe spiritts, & that because they will not 
sinne with them in the point of Separation : abusinge those Script" that 
doe call us out of Babell, viz. the Churche of Rome, & all other conso- 
ciated Churche estates, whether nationall, or diocesan ; & applye suche 
Script' to their separation from the particular Congregations, because 
they partake of a mixed multitude ; & either pride, malice, or igno- 
rance, in the most of these censurers, will not give them leaue to dis- 
tinguishe betweene corrupte Churches & false Churches, as they doe 
terme the Congregations : neither will they putt any difference be- 
tweene the Churches as they are technically appointed by man, & as 
they are particular congregations, & appointed by Christ; for so they 
are, as they remaine particular Congregations, euen Churches of Christ's 
owne appointinge, althoughe now they be corrupted. 

Ob : Can the sounde of a Trumpett by K : Edw : or by Q. Eliz : 
make the Churches true that were false in the dayes of H : 8 : & of 
Ma : his daughter, who did maintaine Popery & did force the Churches 
thereto ? Ans : no : but the particular Congregations were as true 
Churches in the dayes of Q : Ma : as they were in the dayes of Q : Eliz : 
onely they did differ in doctrine, & were more corrupt in Ma : dayes 
than in Eliz : althoughe too muche corrupt then & nowe too. But 
the corruption of a thinge doth not nuUifye a thinge, so longe as the 
thinge hathe a beinge in the same nature that it had when it was in 
the best beinge : so is it with the particular Congregations. 

Ob : The Churches in England were never true, for they did want a 
right Constitution at the first, for they were constituted by Augustine 
his worke. 

Ans : that is more than they doe knowe that did saye so, for 
some are of the minde, that Jos : of Arim'° brought hither the Gospell 
so newe into England & so was a meanes to plant Churches, but these 
may be lefte to records : & so I answer further that whether Aug. 
or Jos : or any other that God made his Instruments to conveye the 
Gospell into England or into other lands, yet blessed be the name of 
the Lord, it tooke effecte, that Churches were gathered. 
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Obj : but they were never rightly constituted. 

Ans : how knowe you that ? : 1 : how doe you knowe, how & in 
what forme (I meane) of wordes, the Churches were, & are to be con- 
stituted, to make them right, or else they are not true ? 2 : If you 
could laye downe a forme of wordes unto which all Churches must be 
tyed, or else they be no true Churches (as I doubt you cannot yet) how 
doe you knowe but that they might have that forme when they beganne, 
although it be not recorded ? It may fall out in this countrye where we 
nowe live that Records of euerye Church's beginninge are not kept, 
neither yet any records who was the first founder of the Gospell heere : 
I do wonder now, if this be a good consequence of those that shall suc- 
ceede us heere in future tymes, if differences of opinion shall arise, the 
Churches that were planted heere had no right Constitution, for such 
an one brought the Gospell hither. Even so deale these men with us 
in their reasoninge : but wisdom will rather reason thus, we see the 
Churches are in the particular & Congregationall forme, althpughe now 
corrupted, ergo — sure they were so at the first. 

Againe, consider one poore defence, to make their owne Baptisms 
good, by a wronge meanes : they reason thus : Israeli in the tyme of 
Apostacie were none of the Churche of God, yet were they circuuj- 
cised, & their circumcision was good, so is our Baptisme true, saye 
they, though doone in a false Churche. I could wish these men to 
take better heed, & not to be so bould to runne into one error to boul- 
ster out another, I meane, that to shame that foule offense of deny- 
inge the Churches now remaininge to be true, & yet will holde their 
Baptisme — they will also call Israeli a false Churche, with whom the 
Lord made a Covenante, & helde the same, unto the Captivitye, if not 
to Christ's cominge in the fleshe, as appearethe plainly by holy Script" 
Againe they ob : Zipporah did circumcise, who might not doe it, yet it 
stood in force, ergo, their Bapt" is in force, by whom so ever it was 
doone. I answ. 1 : they doe but begge the Question, when they saye 
she might not doe it, for it is more than they can tell, seeinge that no 
Script' doe forbidde either expressly or by consequence, that euer yet 
they could shewe : but if it were 

[Here ends this sheet, which has no indorsement.] 

Mr. Deane then introduced the second fragment presented 
by the President by reading the following communication : — 

It is well known to readers of our early history that Roger 
Williams, during his residence at Plymouth, — between August, 
1631, and August, 1633, — drew up a "treatise," for the pri- 
vate satisfaction, as he says, of the governor and council there, 
in which he called in question the authority of the king's patent 
for these parts, and gave expression to other opinions in con- 
nection therewith, which were regarded as unsound and dan- 
gerous. What Governor Bradford thought of this treatise we 
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are not distinctly told ; but what he thought of Roger Williams 
himself he has told us, in a passage in his History, as admi- 
rable for its sound judgment and insight as for its language. 
And John Cotton tells us that " the godly-wise and vigilant 
Ruling-Elder of Plymouth (aged Mr. Bruister) had warned 
the whole church of the danger of his spirit, which moved the 
better part of the church to be glad of his removal from them 
into the Bay," and intimating that one ground of their dislike 
to him was his vehement opposition to the king's patent. 
(^App. to the Bloudy Tenent, washed, ^c, p. 4.) 

Williams's opinions could not be confined to the narrow 
circle at Plymouth, and so, ere long, rumors of the novel doc- 
trines broached there reached the ever-watchful ear of the 
Governor of the Massachusetts ; and, after the return of Wil- 
liams to Salem, Winthrop requested the pi-ivilege of reading 
the book, and the author sent him a copy of it. It will be 
understood that the treatise was in manuscript. 

The earliest account we have of this matter is in Win- 
throp's History, i. 122, under date of Dec. 27, 1633, some 
three or four months after Williams had returned to Salem 
from Plymouth. It is in these words : — 

" The governour and his assistants met at Boston, and took into con- 
sideration a treatise, which Mr. Williams (then of Salem) had sent to 
them, and which he had formerly written to the governour and council 
of Plimouth, wherein, among other things, he disputes their right to the 
lands they possessed here, and concluded that, claiming by the King's 
grant, they could have no title : nor otherwise except they compounded 
with the natives. For this, taking advice with some of the most judi- 
cious ministers, (who much condemned Mr. Williams's errour and pre- 
sumption,) they gave order, that he should be convented at the next 
court, to be censured, &c. There were three passages chiefly whereat 
they were much offended : 1 , for that he chargeth King James to have 
told a solemn publick lie, because in his patent he blessed God that he 
was the first Christian prince that had discovered this land : 2, for that 
he chargeth him and others with blasphemy for calling Europe Chris- 
tendom, or the Christian world : 3, for that he did personally apply to 
our present king, Charles, these three places in the Revelations, viz. 
[blank.] 

" Mr. Endicott being absent, the governour wrote to him to let him 
know what was done, and withal added divers arguments to confute 
the said errours, wishing him to deal with Mr. Williams to retract the 
same, &c. Whereto he returned a very modest and discreet answer. 
Mr. Williams also wrote to the governour, and also to him and the rest 
of the council, very submissively, professing his intent to have been 
only to have written for the private satisfaction of the governour, &c. 
of Plimouth, without any purpose to have stirred any further in it, if 
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the governour here had not required a copy of him ; withal offering 
his book, or any part of it, to be burnt. 

" At the next court he appeared penitently, and gave satisfaction of 
his intention and loyalty. So it was left, and nothing done in it." 

Whether Governor Winthrop subsequently availed liimself 
of the liberty which Williams gave him to burn the copy of 
the offensive treatise sent to him we are not told, and nothing 
further as to its contents has hitherto been known to us ; 
unless we may suppose that John Cotton's subsequent account 
of what Williams had held and publicly taught in Massachu- 
setts respecting the patent was a repetition of what he had 
embodied in this treatise, — not forgetting also Williams's later 
admissions as to these opinions. Neither do we know what 
became of the original manuscript. William Coddington, in a 
letter published at the end of Fox and Burnyeat's " New Eng- 
land Fire-Brand Quenched," 1678, pt. 2, p. 246, says that 
Williams's book " against the King's Patent and Authority " 
was " a large Book in Quarto." 

A few months since, our President placed in my hands a 
copy of a paper of Governor Winthrop, in which the governor 
has commented on what seemed to him the objectionable feat- 
ures of this treatise of Williams ; and thus we are furnished with 
some farther insight into its character and some knowledge of 
the general drift of his opinions. The paper is undoubtedly a 
copy or draft of what the governor wrote to Mr. Endicott after 
the treatise had been examined by the magistrates at their 
meeting in Boston, 27 December, 1633, " adding," he says, 
" divers arguments to confute the said errors." . It is dated 
Jan. 3, 1633-34, and is as follows : — 

[^Gov. Winthrop's letter to Mr. Endicott about Roger WUliams.l^ 

The things which will chiefly be layd to his charge are these : 1 : Rev: 16: 13. 14. 
that he chargeth Kinge James with a solemn public lye. 2 : that he ^^; J^- 13. 
chargeth both Kinges & others with blasphemye for callinge Europe 
Christendom or the Christian world &c. 3 : for personal application 
of 3 : places in Rev. to our present Kinge Charles. 4 : for conclud- 
inge us all heere to lye under a sinne of unjust usurpation upon others 
possessions : & all these to be maintayned & published by a pri- 
vate person &c. 

For the first : it was no lye of Kinge James, but the Trueth : for 
his people were the first that discovered these parts : but admitt he 
had been mistaken : was it ever knowne, that a true Christ" did give 
his natural! Prince the lye ? Was he not the Lorde's anointed ? 

For the 2 : that it should be Blasphemye to saye Christendom or 
the Chr? Worlde : & for a subjecte heerupon to charge his Prince with 



18: 19. 
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Blasphemye is too great presumption : Were not thinges often named 
from the better parte, as the Electe are called the Worlde in 8 : places 
at least, as God loved the Worlde, reconciled the Worlde &c. Againe 
all Israeli (good & badd) were called the Circumcision & the people 
of God &c : to distinguishe them from the Heathen : So may all bap- 
tized ones be called Christians to distinguishe them from the Turks &c, 
in which respecte to be baptized & Christened were all one : because 
Baptisme was the first public badge whereby a Christian was distin- 
guished from a Pagan : & so in the Dayes of Constantine & lovinian 
& other Godly emperors, the Arians, Manichees & other Hereticks 
were called Christians & yet without Oflfence to the most Orthodoxe : 
who tooke it in no other sense than as baptized ones, to distinguishe 
them onely from the Pagans, who were the common opposites to them 
all : therefore I am persuaded it is no Blasphemye (when I would dis- 
tinguishe a nation that professethe the faith of Jesus Christ (be it in 
truethe or not) from other nations which professe him not) to saye they 
are Chr"' : neither is it any more contradictorye (as he would make 
it) to saye a Chr" worlde, or a heauenly earthe, than to save an heauen 
upon earthe or a worldly sanctuarye : Heb : 9 : 2. for if he allowe not 
allegoryes, he must condemn his owne writings & speeches, seeinge no 
man useth them more than himselfe : & that verye treatise of his, ex- 
ceeds all that euer I haue read (of so serious an Argument) in figures 
& flourishes. For the 3 : the firste place which he applies to our 
Kinge is Kev: 16. 14. The Spiritts of Devills goinge forthe to the 
Kinges of the earthe, which is all one as if he had sayde, that the 
Devill had seduced him to take up armes with Antechrist against 
the Lorde Jesus Christ. The next is Rev: 17: 12. where settinge 
downe onely the first words of the 10: Kinges who should give their 
power & strengthe to the beast, to make warre with the Lambe (not 
addinge any more nor so muche as we doe) he makes our Kinge a 
friend of the Beast, & an enemye of Jesus Christ. The 3 : is Rev. 
18 : 19. by which he makes our Kinge one of those who haue commit- 
ted ffornication with the Whore, & shall bewayle her destruction. 
Nowe for him to give this sentence of his Sovereigne, who professethe 
& maintaines the Faithe of Jesus Christ, & dothe not professedlye holde 
any communion with the whore of Rome or publickly maintaine the 
Religion of AnteChrist or the power of the Beast, if it be not Trea- 
son, yet I dare saye, it is strange boldnesse & beyond the limitts 
of his callinge. For I would gladlye knowe to what good ende, & for 
what use of Edification, he should publishe these thinges in this lande, 
(if they were as he supposethe them) — doth he see any pronenesse in 
this people to joyne with the Beast or the Whore? or dothe he feare 
least our Kinge beinge upon such a designe, would sende for our Assist- 
ance? It should seeme the Apostle Paule wanted courage when he 
shunnes to name the Emperor, otherwise than by general implication : 
he which withholdeth &c, must be taken away. Mr. W"?.' would haue 
spoken [?] downe right, the Roman empire must be taken awaye ; but if 
he had loued the peace of these Churches as Paul did those, he would 
not (for sraale or no occasion) haue provoked our Kinge against us, & 
putt a sworde into his hande to destroye us. 
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Now for the 4'?: viz. our title to what we possesse: it is not Reli- 
gious (as he supposethe) neither dothe our Kinge challenge any right 
heer by his Christianitye : for admitt the grande Patent were as he 
alledgeth (for my parte I neuer sawe it, & I doubt whether he did or 
not) yet dothe not any such conclusion necessarilye followe. for what 
if Kinge Ja : had sayd that, he was the first of all the Princes of Eu- 
rope &c : would it therefore haue followed that he had claymed it as 
belonginge to the Princes of Europe ? & for the other clause, provided 
it be not actually possessed by the subjects of any other Christian 
Prince : this is onely to shewe that he would not contende with any 
suche of his neighbors : & it plainly proves that he accounted posses- 
sion the better title. But to cleere all this, it is well knowne, that 
these Patents are not drawne by any direction from the Kinge or 
State, but by some Counsellor at Lawe whom the Patentee imployes, 
& allowed by the Attorney Gen! . Yet let the case be as stronge on 
his parte as he pretends, the example of the Jews takinge the bene- 
fit of Kinge Cirus proclam!* notwithstandinge that proude & false 
grounde which he lays for it : viz : that God had giuen him all the 
Kingdoms of the earthe * &c. : will be sufficient to confute his error. 
But if our title be not good, neither by Patent, nor possession of these 
parts as vacuum Domicilium, nor by good liking of the natives, I 
mervayle by what title Mr. Williams himselfe holdes.f & if God 
were not pleased with our inheritinge these partes, why did he drive 
out the natives before us ? & why dothe he still make roome for us, 
by diminishinge them as we increase ? Why bathe he planted his 
Churches heere? Why dothe he declare his favourable presence 
amonge us, by makinge his Ordinances effectuall to the savinge of 
many soules ? If we had no right to this lande, yet our God hathe 
right to it, & if he be pleased to give it us (takinge it from a people 
who had so longe usurped upon him, & abused his creatures) who shall 
controll him or his terms ? But this point will require a particular 
treatise.^ 

To Mr. Endicott aW Mr. Williams 
JanT 3? 1633. 

* The reference fiere is to that passage in Jewish history recorded in the Book of 
Ezra, chap. i. 

t Mr. Williams owned a house at Salem, which he mortgaged about the time of his 
removal from the Colony. 

t The principal value of this fragment of Governor Wiuthrop is the light which it 
throws on the temper of "Williams, and the views he held on the subject of the king's 

Eatent. We have but the heads of Winthrop's reply, and can only wish that he had 
anded down to us a more full exposition of his own opinions on the main subject. He 
must have understood the principle of public law on which the grants were made. 
That he also recognized the obligation which the relation of the colonists to the natives 
drew upon the former, is clearly manifest. Their right also bj- the law of nature to take 

fossession of vacant places where no claim of possession was made, he did not question, 
n a paper of " General Considerations for the Plantation of New Kngland," written in 
1629, before he came over to the Colony, he says: . . . "The whole earth is the Lord's 
garden, and he hath given it to the sons of Adam to be tilled and improved by them, 
why then should we stand starving [striving] here for places of habitation, . . . and in 
the mean time suffer whole countries as profitable for the use of man, to lie waste with- 
out any improvement. . . . That which is common to all is proper to none. This savage 

44 
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The authorities were disposed to deal gently with Williams. 
Winthrop tells us, under date of 24th January, 1034, that " the 
governor and council met again at Boston to consider of Mr. 
Williams's letter, &c., when, with the advice of Mr. Cotton and 
Mr. Wilson, and weighing his letter, and further considering of 
the aforesaid offensive passages in his book (which, being writ- 
ten in very obscure and implicative phrases, might well admit 
of doubtful interpretation), they found the matters not to be 
so evil as at first they seemed. Whereupon they agreed, that, 
upon his retractation, &c., or taking an oath of allegiance to 
the king, <fec., it should be passed over." 

Williams, however, did not long remain quiet, whatever he 
may have promised the authorities at Boston. We soon find 
him inveighing against the sin of the patent, no longer using 
language of doubtful import. Winthrop, under date of No- 
vember of the same year, records : " It was likewise informed, 
that Mr. Williams of Salem had broken his promise to us, in 
teaching publickly against the king's patent, and our great sin 
in claiming right thereby to this country, &c., and for usual 
terming the churches of England antichristian. We granted 
summons to him for his appearance at the next court." 

It would be foreign from my present purpose to trace further 
the history of Williams's discipline by the authorities of Massa- 
chusetts, and of his ultimate banishment from the jurisdiction, 
my object now being to examine his objections to the patent. 
He seems to have included in his denunciations the grand 
patent of King James, of Nov. 3, 1620, and that of Charles I., 
to Massachusetts. The hard names out of Revelations which he 
applies to King Charles are of little significance in the argu- 
ment. Such language only shows his factious spirit, and was 
properly regarded by Governor Winthrop as of dangerous con- 
sequence. The same may be said of the charge of blasphemy 
against both kings for calling Europe Christendom or the Chris- 
tian World, the folly of which Governor Winthrop so forcibly 
exposes in the paper I have just read. 

Williams charges that King James told a solemn public lie 
in saying that he was the first Christian prince that discovered 
this land. It seems to me that Williams clearly misinterprets 

people ruleth over many lands without title or property; for they enclose no ground, 
neither have they cattle to maintain it, but remove their dwellings as they have oc- 
casion, or as they can prevail against their neighbors. And why may not Christiana 
have liberty to go and dwell amongst them in their waste lands and woods (leaving them 
such places as they have manured for their com) as lawfully as Abraham did among the 
Sodomites. . . . There is more than enough for them and us. God hath consumed 
the natives with a miraculous plague, whereby the greater part of the country is left void 
of inhabitants We shall come in with good leave of the natives." (Hutchinson 
Papers, pp. 2T, 28, 30, 31.) 
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the language of the patent. In the paragraph in which occurs 
the passage referred to, after reciting the occurrence of 
the wonderful plague and other causes which had destroyed 
so many of the native inhabitants, thereby making a favorable 
opening for settlement by his own subjects and people, the king 
renders " thanks to his Divine Majesty for his gracious favor 
in laying open and revealing the same to us before any other 
Christian prince or state." This is a simple recital of the 
prior claims of the English Crown to this territory as against 
those of any other Christian prince. There is surely nothing 
here to justify the language of Williams. Governor Winthrop 
tells us he had never seen the patent of King James ; there- 
fore he could not cite its language to show how Williams had 
perverted its meaning. The same excuse cannot be offered for 
writers of our own day. 

But Williams's most serious objection to the patents was the 
pretended grant by the sovereigns of land here, to which they 
had no claim, and which belonged exclusively to the natives. 
His objection has been stated in different forms of language ; 
as well by Winthrop, in the paper now for the first time 
brought to light, and in the extract from his History, above 
cited, as by John Cotton in his writings against Williams. 
But there is little disagreement as to substance. Both 
these eminent men had read Williams's " treatise," and they 
were in a position to know what opinions he attempted to 
spread in Massachusetts respecting the patents. We have also 
Williams's own admissions as to these views, subsequently 
expressed in his controversy with Cotton. He admits having 
held " that we have not our land by patent from the king, but 
that the natives are the true owners of it : and that we ought 
to repent of such a receiving it by patent." (Mr. Cotton's 
Letter Answered, 1644, pp. 40, 41.) And later, in 1652, in 
his " Bloody Tenent yet More Bloody," he says : — 

" I know those thoughts have deeply possessed not a few, consider- 
ing also the sinne of the Patients, wherein Ghristian Kings (so called) 
are invested with Eight by virtue of their Christianitie to take and 
give away the Lands and Countries of other men ; As also consider- 
ing the unchristian Oaths swallowed downe, at their coming forth 
from old England, especially in superstitious Laud his time and dom- 
ineering. 

" And I know these thoughts so afflicted the Soule and Conscience 
of the Discusser in the time of his Walking in the Way of New Eng- 
lands Worship, that at last he came to a perswasion, that such sinnes 
could not be Expiated without returning againe into England: or a 
publike acknowledgement and Confession of the Evill of so and so 
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departing : To this purpose, before his Troubles and Banishment, he 
drew up a Letter (not without the Approbation of some of the Chiefs 
of New-England, then tender also upon this point before God) directed 
unto the King himselfe, humbly acknowleding the Exill of that part 
of the Patent which respects Donation of Land, &c. 

" This Letter and other Endeavours (tending to wash (M public sinnes, 
to give warning to others, and above all, to pacife and give Glory unto 
God) it may be that Counsells from Flesh and Bloud supprest, and 
Worldly polieie at last prevailed, for this very cause, (amongst others 
afterwards re-examined) to banish the Discusser from such their Coasts 
and Territories." — Pub. Narr. Club, iv. 461, 462.* 

The objections of Williams to the patents seem to have been 
merely theoretical. He did not charge that the Massachusetts 
patentees had in any way wronged the natives by taking the 
lands they claimed without an equivalent ; but simply that the 
king, who did not own the land, had pretended to give a 
title to the patentees, while the propriety was vested in the 
natives, and that thus they were all " concluded to lie under a 
sin of unjust usurpation upon others' possessions." He held it 
as " a National duty," says Cotton, " to renounce the Patent : 
which to have done would have subverted the fundamental 
State and Government of the Country." 

The truth is, Williams flew in the face of the public law of 
Europe at that day, — a law (we may call it a " fiction of law ") 
which had existed from the earliest period of the discovery of 
America, viz., that the right of ultimate dominion over these 
lands, discovered by the subjects or authority of any Christian 
prince or state, became vested in that state, or in the crown. 
He held that such was vested in the natives. It could not exist 
in both at the same time. In whatever form he may have put 
his objection, it amounted practically to this ; and he urged it 
as a duty upon the colonists to return their patent back to the 
king, and to humble themselves for having received it. He 
must have known that the Massachusetts grantees interpreted 
their grant as conveying to them a title subject to the Indian 
right of occupancy ; and although in compliance with the forms 
of law, and in assertion of the principle of ultimate dominion 
in the Crown, the grants were absolute, yet it was well under- 
stood by both parties that the rights of the natives were to be 
respected. Indeed, in the grand patent of King James, as well 
as in that of Charles I., the civilizing and christianizing of the 

* Can the "letter" he here speaks of, directed to King Charles, be the treatise 
*' written for the private satisfaction of the governor and council of Plymouth," in which 
he charges the king's father with falsehood, and applies to the king himself those pas- 
sages in Revelations? The editor of the book above cited, as published by the Narr. 
Club, is of this opinion. I cannot agree with him. 
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natives is recited as one of the objects of colonization. In 
the latter the corporation are directed so to dispose of all mat- 
ters as that " our said people inhabiting there may be so relig- 
iously, peaceably, and civilly governed, as their good life and 
orderly conversation may win and invite the natives of that 
country to the knowledge and obedience of the only true God 
and Saviour of mankind, and the Christian faith, which in our 
royal intention, and the adventurers' free profession, is the prin- 
cipal end of this plantation." * 

The settlement of Europeans upon this continent was hardly 
practicable upon any other principle of public law than this. 
In accordance with this theory the thirteen colonies of the 
United States were settled. I need only refer, for a clear expo- 
sition and affirmation of this principle of public law which has 
prevailed from the earliest period of the settlements on this 
continent down to our own day, to the opinion of Chief Justice 
Marshall in 1823 in the celebrated case of Johnson and Graham, 
lessees v. Mcintosh. f " This opinion," he says, " conforms to 



* The government in London, in their instructions to the colony at Salem, 17 April, 
1629, before the removal of the charter here, say : "If any of the salvages pretend right 
of inheritance to all or any part of the land granted in our patent, we pray you endeavor 
to purchase their title, that we may avoid the least scruple of intrusion." And Higgin- 
son, writing home from Salem, three months later, says: "The Indians are not able to 
make use of the one-fourth part of the land ; neither have they any settled places, as 
towns, to dwell in; nor any ground as they challenge for their own possession, but 
change their habitation from place to place. . . . They do generally jirotess to like w^ell 
of our coming and planting here; partly because there is abundance of ground that they 
cannot possess nor make use of, and partly because our being here will be a means both 
of relief to them when they want, and also a defence from their enemies, wherewith (I 
Bay) before this plantation began they were often endangered." — Young's Chronicles of 
Massachusetts, 159, 256, 257. 

Forty-seven years after these letters were written. Governor Josiah Winslow, of 
Plymouth Colony, in a letter to Increase Mather, dated May 1, 1676, in the time of 
Philip's war, writes: "I think I can clearly say, that before these present troubles 
broke out, the English did not possess one foot of hind in this colony, but what was fairly 
obtained by honest purchase of the Indian proprietors. Nay, because some of our people 
are of a covetous disposition, and the Indians are in their straits easily prevailed with to 
part with their lands, we first made a law that none should purchase or receive of gift 
any land of the Indians, without the knowledge and allowance of our Court.*' — Increase 
Mather's Brief History, postscript, pp. 1, 2. 

t "On the discoven' of this immense continent, the great nations of Europe were 
eager to appropriate to themselves so much of it as they could respectively acquire. Its 
vast extent offered an ample field to the ambition and enterprise of all ; and the character 
and religion of its inhabitants afforded an apology for considering them as a people over 
whom the superior genius of Europe might claim an ascendency. The potentates of the 
Old World found no difficulty in convincing themselves that they made ample compen- 
sation to the inhabitants of the New by bestowing on them civilization and Christianity, 
in exchange for unlimited independence. But, as they were all in pursuit of nearly the 
eame object, it was necessary, in order to avoid conflicting settlements, and consequent 
war with each other, to establish a principle which all should acknowledge as the law, 
by which the right of acquisition, which they all asserted, should be regulated as 
between themselves. This principle was, that discovery gave title to the government 
by whose subjects or by whose authority it was made, against all other European govern- 
ments, which title might be consummated by possession. 

" The exclusion of all other Europeans necessarily gave to the nation making the dis- 
covery the sole right of acquiring the soil firom the natives, and establishing settlements 
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the principle which has been supposed to be recognized by all 
European governments from the first settlement of America. 
The absolute, ultimate title has been considered as acquired by 
discovery, subject only to the Indian title of occupancy, which 
title the discoverers possessed the exclusive right of acquiring." 
8 Wheaton'8 Reports, 543-605. 

As men, the colonists certainly had rights here as well as 
the Indians. For reasons in their own judgment sufficiently 
imperative, they had left their native i^ealm, and had settled 
on vacant soil in this wilderness. By the law of nature they 



upon it. It was a right with which no Europeans could interfere. It was a right which 
all asserted for themselves, and to the assertion of which by others all assented. 

" Those relations which were to exist between the discoverer and the natives were to 
be regulated by themselves. The rights thus acquired being exclusive, no other power 
could interpose between them. 

" In the establishment of these relations, the rights of the original inhabitants were 
in no instance entirely disregarded; but were necessarily, to a considerable extent, 
impaired. They were admitted to be the rightful occupants of the soil, with a legal as 
well as just claim to retain possession of it, and to use it according to their own discre- 
tion : but their rights to complete sovereignty, as independent nations, were neces-^arily 
diminished ; and their power to dispose of the soil, at their own will, to whomsoever the\' 
pleased, was denied by the original fundamental principle that discover)' gave exclusive 
title to those who made it. 

" While the different nations of Europe respected the right of the natives as occu- 
pants, they asserted the ultimate dominion to be in themselves; and claimed and exer- 
cised, as a consequence of this ultimate dominion, a power to grant the soil, while yet in 
possession of the natives. These grants have been understood by all to convey a title 
to the grantees, subject only to the Indian right of occupancy. 

*' Ihe history of America, from its discovery to the present day, proves, we think, 
the universal recognition of these principles. 

** Spain did not rest her title solely on the grant of the Pope. Her discussions, re- 
specting boundary, with France, with Great Britain, with the United States, all show 
that she placed it on the rights given by discovery. Portugal sustained her claim to the 
Brazils by the same title 

*'No one of the powers of Europe gave its full assent to this principle more une- 
quivocally than England. The documents upon this subject are ample and complete. 
So early as the year 14^6, her monarch granted a commission to the Cabots to discover 
countries then unknown to Christian people, and to take possession of them in the name 
of the King of England. Two years afterwards Obot proceeded on this voyage, and 
discovered the continent of North America, along which he sailed as far south as Vir- 
ginia. To this discovery the English trace their title." — Judge Marshall's Opinion^ 
cited above. 

See this subject fully discussed in Kent*8 Commentaries, iii. 377-401. In a note 
at page 390 of this volume, the author, quoting Bancroft, says that Williams "wrote an 
essay, in which he maintained that an English patent could not invalidate the rights of 
the native inhabitants of this country; and itwas at first condemned by the government 
in Massachusetts, in 1634, as sounding like treason against the cherished charter of the 
colony." In a later edition of his Historj^ (i. 369), Bancroft alters his language here, 
and says "that Williams held that a grant from an English king could not be perfect, 
except" the grantees 'compounded with the natives;'" adding, that *'the opinion 
sounded like treason against the charter of the colony." That is, he infers that the 
spreading of such an opinion must have been so regarded. But in this rewritten passage 
Mr. Bancroft is equally unfortunate in stating the grounds of this controversy with 
Williams. He evidently had his eye on the following passage in Winthrop's History 
(i. 122), in which the governor, briefly summing up Williams's opinions about the 
patent, says that " he disputes their right to the lands they possessed here, and con- 
cluded that claiming by the king's grant they could have no title : nor otherwise except 
they compounded with the natives." The italics are mine. 

The subject of Indian titles is discussed in John Bulkley's treatise, prefixed to Roger 
Wolcott*8 "Poetical Meditations," New London, 1725. 
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had a right to take any land which the necessities of their 
condition required and whicli was not needed by the natives, 
without paying an equivalent. But they always satisfied the 
claimants. This much may he said, irrespective of their 
municipal rights as Englishmen, — as citizens of a great 
civilized community, whose laws threw their protection over 
them.* 

A pretty full exposition of the views of the Massachusetts 
patentees as to their title to the land by patent, and as to 
the privileges generally conferred by that instrument, includ- 
ing also a farther account of Williams's opposition to the 
patent, is given by John Cotton in his answer to one of Wil- 
liams's books. He is reciting one of the causes of Williams's 
banishment ; viz., " his violent and tumultuous carriage against 
the patent." 

" By the Patent it is, that we received allowance from the King to 
depart his Kingdome, to carry our goods with us, without offence to 
his Officers, and without paying custome to himselfe. 

" By the Patent, certain select men (as Magistrates and Freemen) 
have power to make Laws, and the Magistrates to execute Justice, and 
Judgement amongst the People, acording to such Laws. 

" By the Patent we have Power to erect such a Government of the 
Church, as is most agreeable to the Word, to the estate of the People, 
and to the gaining of Natives (in Gods time) first to Civility, and then 
to Christianity. 

" To this Authority established by the Patent, English-men doe 
readily submit themselves : and foraine Plantations (the French, the 
Dutch, and Swedish) doe willingly transact their Negotiations with us, 
as with a Colony established by the Royal Authority of the State of 
England. 

" This Patent, Mr. Williams publickly and vehemently preached 
against, as containing matter of falshood, and injustice : Falshood, in 
making the King the first Christian Prince who had discovered these 
parts: and injustice, in giving the Country to his English Subjects, 
which belonged to the Native Indians. This therefore he pressed 
upon the Magistrates and People, to be humbled for from time to time 
in dayes of solemne Humiliation, and to returne the Patent back againe 
to the King. It was answered to him, first, That it was neither the 

* The ground taken by Williams, whether he knew it or not, involved the propo- 
sition that the Indians in this part of the country were in a state of civil society, free 
and independent States, with constitutions of government regulating the tenure of land, 
and investing it with the attributes of property, &c., than which nothing could be 
farther from the truth. They were essentially in a state of nature, though in some 
instances slightly emerged from it. Whatever their condition in this respect was, they 
had their rights: they were certainly entitled to the lands they occupied or used, or 
which were necessary for their subsistence. But the authorities of Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts, in their intercourse with the natives, made treaties of peace and good neigh- 
borhood with them, and such tracts of land as they claimed, which were required for 
settlement, Tvere freely purchased of them. 
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Kings intendment, nor the English Planters to take possession of the 
Country by murther of the Natives, or by robbery : but either to take 
possession of the voyd places of the Countrey by the Law of Nature, 
(for Vacuum Domicilium cedit occupanti :) or if we tooke any Lands 
from the Natives, it was by way of purchase, and free consent. 

" A little before our coming, God had by pestilence, and other con- 
tagious diseases, swept away many thousands of the Natives who had 
inhabited the Bay of Massachusetts, for which the Patent was granted. 
Such few of them as survived were glad of the coming of the English, 
who might preserve them from the oppression of the Nahargansets. 
For it is the manner of the Natives, the stronger Nations to oppress 
the weaker." * — Answer to Williams, App. to Bloudy Tenant, pp. 
27, 28. 

A little farther on Cotton siims up the views of the patentees 
in the following language, referring also to Mr. Williams's 
opposition to them: — 

" We witnesse that it is lawful! for the King of England to give a 
Patent to a certain number of his Subjects, to transplant themselves 
out of England into America, and to possess such Lands as the Provi- 
dence of God layeth open before them, between such and such Degrees 
of the Horizon. Provided that his Subjects adventure not upon such 
acts as the Patent never intended, as to murther the Natives, or to 
dispossesse them by violence or fraud of their lawful Possessions : but 
either to plant themselves in a vacuum Domicilium, or if they sit downe 
upon the Possession of the Natives, to receive the same from them 
by a reasonable Purchase, or free Assignment." 

" The Examiner [Williams] witnesseth against all such Patents, & 
Preacheth it to be unlawful! for Magistrates to execute Justice upon the 
English by them, & that it is necessary to repent of receiving such 

* *' This answer did not satisfie Mr. Williams, who pleaded, the Natives, thouf^h they 
did not, nor could subdue the Countrey, (but left it vacuum Domicilium) yet they hunted 
all the Countrey over, and for the expedition of their hunting voyages they burnt up all 
the underwoods in the Cotintrey , once or twice a year, and therefore as Noble men in Eng^ 
land possessed great Parks, and the King, great f'orrests in England onely for their game, 
and no man might lawfully invade their Propriety: So might the Natives challenge the 
like Propriety of the Countrey here. 

"It was replyed unto him, 1. That the King and Noble men in England, as they 
possessed greater Territories then other men, so they did greater service to Church and 
Common-wealth.* 

" 2. That they employed their Parkes and Forrests, not for hunting onely, but for 
Timber, and for the nourishment of tame beasts, as well as wild, and also for habitations 
to sundrv Tenants. 

" 3. 'That our Townes here did not disturb the huntings of the Natives, but did rather 
teepe their Game fitter for their taking; for they take their Deere by Traps, and not bj' 
Hounds. 

" i. That if they complained of any straites wee put upon them, we gave satisfaction 
in some payments, or other, to their content. 

" 5. We did not conceive that it is a just Title to so vast a Continent, to make no 
other improvement of millions of Acres in it, but onely to bume it up for pastime. 

*' But these Answers not satisfying him, this was still pressed \>y him as a National 
sinne, to hold to the Patent, yea, and a National duty to renounce the Patent: which to 
have done, had subverted the fundamentall State and Government of the Countrey." 

• This reply (No. 1) win bATdly impress the reader as being sound or satlsfiictory. 
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Patents, & to return them back againe into the hands of those Princes, 
or of their Successors, from whom they received them." — Ibid., 
pp. 54, 55. 

It would not be easy to defend Williams's consistency, or to 
acquit hira of acting an unwise if not an ungenerous part, 
during his residence in Massachusetts. He must have known 
the public law which controlled this territory, and that the 
colony charter had been drawn in conformity thereto, before 
he came over here to live under its protection. He knew that 
the whole structure of the settlement rested on this law as 
its basis ; and that the colonists could no more change it 
than they could change the Common Law of England, — their 
only alternative being, in accordance with his advice, to send 
the parchment back again to the king. Under these circum- 
stances, it may not unreasonably be asked, why did he come 
at all within the jurisdiction of a government whose chartered 
privileges it were a sin to acknowledge, and purchase a house 
and settle down as an inhabitant? And why did he finally 
regard a banishment from the place as a punishment grievous 
to be borne ? 

But, it may be asked, was not the colony of Rhode Island 
settled on a different principle from that of the other New 
England colonies as regards the title acquired to its soil? 
When Williams and his few followers settled in Providence 
(or in anticipation of their settlement), he obtained the free 
consent of the Narragansett chiefs, who claimed jurisdiction 
there, to plant upon certain tracts of land of considerable 
extent. He sometimes says he purchased the land, but usually 
calls it a free gift from the Sachems for services rendered, and 
for presents from time to time made to them. He afterward 
made an awkward attempt to embody this purchase or gift in 
a form of deed from the Sachems. There is no reason to doubt 
that every thing was done in good faith on both sides.* 

* I introduce below from 4 Mass. Hist. Coll. vi. 186-188, an extract from an inter- 
esting letter of Williams to Governor Winthrop, written not long after Williams and 
his few companions had taken up their residence at Providence. The letter was first 
printed ten years ago, from the Winthrop Papers. It bears no date. It is addressed to 
winthrop as Deputy Governor, which oifice he held from May 25, 1636, to May 17, 
1637, on which day he was again elected Governor. This letter contains, I believe, the 
earliest extant account of the civil affairs of the little colony at Providence ; and the 
only draft of the " agreement " of the householders, the earlier of the two instruments 
of civil incorporation. The form of the second "agreement," with some change of 

fhraseology, is preserved on the records of the town of Providence, but bears no date, 
t will be seen that neither of the forms sent to Winthrop, on which his "loving coun- 
cell" is sought, has the phrase, "only in civil things." It seems, at the time Wil- 
liams is now writing, that the " young men, single persons, of whom we had much 
need," who had been admitted to "freedom of inhabitation," and had promised "to 
be subject to the orders made by consent of the householders," had shown some discon- 
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Subsequently other distinct settlements were made upon the 
Island of Rhode Island, which, with certain rights in other 

tent, and claimed the freedom *'of vote also, and equality." This Williams proposed 
to guard against by confirming the power in the hands of the householders, and having 
their power acltnowledged under the hand^ of all — not householders — who should be 
admitted to "inhabitation." For this purpose the second agreement was framed. Its 
significance has not hitherto been understood. It has been regarded as the basis of a 
**pure democracy," whereas it was framed to guard against a democracy. Again, there 
was another point on which Williams desired the advice of his friend. For the reasons 
:iven, he asks whether he may not lawfully desire this of his neighbors; viz., " that as 
freely subject myself to common consent, and shall not bring in any person into the 
town without their consent: so also that against my consent no person be violently 
brought in and received." That is to say, he suggests, on the ground that he origi- 
nally bought the land, that he ought to have the privilege himself now of denj^ing 
habitation to any person to whom he objected. This will hardly be regarded as " demo- 
cratical." It certainly would have been equitable in Williams before entering into any 
covenants with his neighbors, owning the land himself, to stipulate the terms on which 
he would enter into civil engagements with them. But it seems that, up to the time he 
is now seeking Winthrop's advice, there had been some practical forms of association. 
The masters of families ordinarily met once a fortnight and consulted about their com- 
mon peace, watch, and planting, and made ** orders " for the government of the little 
community. They had an *' officer " to call the meeting at the appointed time, &c. Few 
if any records of these early proceedings are extant. Williams also intimates that he 
had made some engagements with his neighbors about the land, and it was agreed 
(probably by an order made) that the inhabitants should pay "30s. apiece as they come 
till my charge be out for their particular lot." Under these circumstances Williams 
might well seek the advice of his friend, as to whether he could now "lawfully" ask 
that the right of excluding any from civil fellowship be vested in him alone. His 
associates, of course, could confer upon him any power they might choose to; but he 
was hardly in a situation now to demand it. It would be interesting to know what 
Governor Winthrop's reply was to this letter; but none of his letters to Williams are 
preserved. 

The loose and informal manner in which Williams transacted the business relating 
to this early settlement impresses the reader of its annals. His deed from the Sachems, 
so imperfectly drawn, was not executed till a year and nine months after the settlement 
of himself and companions at Providence, though he says he agreed for it some years 
before; and his conveyance to his associates of the "initial deed" (so called) was about 
four months after that. There is no date to the only copy extant in 1666 of the latter; 
so that Williams then made a new copy and supplied the date, and filled out the 
names, " as near as we could guess." The wonder is that his " neighbors " were con- 
tent to have things go on in this way. 

The clause about the purchase, to which reference has been made, is interesting for 
another reason: it contains a declaration of Williams, made thus early, long before the 
date of the deed from the Sachems, — that he had himself purchased the land from the 
natives, and at his "own charge and engagements." In the controversies which subse- 
quently arose about these lands, particularly those at Pawtuxet, some of his ungrateful 
and unscrupulous associates contended that the purchase was made by Williams as 
"agent" for the whole company. This Williams always denied, and said, the lands 
"were mine own, as truly as any man's coat upon his back"; with other language 
equally emphatic. — See Staples' s Annals of P'ymdence, 21-45, 562-591 ; Aitiold's Hisl. 
ofRJ., i. 100-103 ; Bartktt's Records of the Colony of R.I. , ^c, i. 14, 18, 19. 

" [torn] much honoured Mz [torn'] Wintrop Deputie Gcrv:, these." 

"Much honoceed Sir, — The ftequent experience of your loving care, ready & 
open towards me (in what your conscience hath permitted) as allso of that excellent 
spirit of wisdom & prudence wherewith the Father of Lights hath endued vou, em- 
bolden me to request a word of private advise with the soonest convenience; if it may 
be, bv this messenger. 

"I'he condicion of my self & those few families here planting with me, you know 
full well: we haue no Pattent; nor doth the face of Magistracie suite with our present 
condicion. Jlitherto, the masters of ffamilies haue ordinarily mett once a fortnight & 
consulted abont our common peace, watch, & planting, & mutuall consent hath finished 
all matters with speede & peace. 

"Now of late some yong men, single persons (of whome we had much neede) being 
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islands in the bay, was purchased of these Sachems. In 1643 
Williams went to England, and procured from the de facto 
government, through the Commissioners of Plantations, — the 
king being practically dethroned, — a charter of government 
for " Providence Plantations," 'over a territory which included 
lands purchased from the natives, or compounded for, and in- 
cluding also the Narragansett country at the south and west 
still in possession of the Indians. This charter, obtained 
through the influence of the younger Vane, dated the four- 
teenth of the following March, contained no grant of land ; 
but the government established under it claimed the exclu- 
sive right to extinguish the Indian title within its boundaries. 
It was an irregular and defective instrument, and was so 
regarded subsequently. But the Indian title was always 

admitted to freedome of inhabitation, & promising to [be] subiect to the orders made by 
the consent of the householders, are discontented with their estate, & seeke the freedome 
of vote allso, & aequalitie, &c. 

" Beside, our dangers (in the midst of these dens of lyons) now especially, call upon 
us to be compact in a civill way & power. 

"I haue therefore had thoughts of propounding to my neighbours a double subscrip- 
tion, concerning which I shall humbly craue your helpe. 

"The first, concerning our selues, the master of families, thus : 

"We whose names are under written, late inhabitants of the Massachusetts (upon 
occasion of some difference of conscience,) being permitted to depart from the limits of 
tiiat Patent, under the which we came over unto these parts, & being cast by the Provi- 
dence of the God of Heaven, remote from others of our countrie men amongst the bar- 
barous in this town of New-Providence, doe with free & ioynt consent promise each 
unto other, that for our common peace & wellfare (untill we heare further of the Kings 
royal pleasure concerning our selues) we will from time to time subject our selves m 
active or passive obedience to such orders & agreements, as shall be made by the 
greater number of the present householders, & such as shall be hereafter admitted by 
their consent into the same priyiledge & covenant in our ordinarie meeting. In witnes 
whereof we hereunto subscribe, &c. 

" Concerning those few young men, & any who shall here after (by your favourable 
connivence) desire to plamt with us, this, — 

" We whose names are here under written being desirous to inhabite in this Towne 
of New Providence doe promise to subiect our selves, in active or passive obedience, to 
such orders & agreements as shall be made from time to time, by the greater number 
of the present householders of this Towne, & such whome they shall admit into the same 
fellowship & priviledge. In witnes whereof, &c. 

"Hitherto we chose one, (named the officer) to call the meeting at the appointed 
time ; now it is desired by some of us that tlie householders by course performe that 
worcke, as allso. gather votes & see the watch goe on, &c. 

"I have not yet mencioned these things to my nighbours, but shall as I see cause 
upon your loving councell. 

"As also, [1st] since the place I have purchased, 21y, at mine owne charge & 
engagements, the mhabitants paying (by consent) 30». apiece as they come untill my 
charge be out for their particular lots ; & 3rdly, that I never made any other covenant 
with any person, but that if I got a place he should plant there with me : my queere is 
this, — 

" Whither I may not lawfully desire this of my neighbours, that as I freely subiect 
my self to common consent, & shall not bring in any person into the towne without 
their consent : so allso that against my consent no person be violently brought in & 
receaved. 

" I desire not to sleepe in security & dreame of a nest which no hand can reach. I 
cannot but expect changes, & the change of the last enemie death, yet dare I not despise 
a libertie, which the Lord seemeth to offer me, if for mine owne or others peace : & there- 
fore have I bene thus bold to present my thoughts unto you. . . . 

"EoGER Williams." 
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respected, although in "Williams's case it was not acquired 
according to authorized forms of law ; yet while there were no 
adverse claimants to assert rightfully the superior title of the 
Crown or supreme state he might feel safe in his possession. 
It certainly would have been a peculiar hardship to Williams 
and his associates, under the circumstances of their situation, 
to have sanctioned any interference with their claims to the 
lands on which they had settled. 

It would probably be no departure from the truth to say 
that the government of " Providence Plantations " under this 
charter, and indeed the government of Providence before the 
charter went into operation, was a failure. There seemed to 
be no authority for the settlement of disputes which constantly 
arose. Perhaps fit materials for a government were wanting. 
These disputes related largely to their lands. Williams is 
responsible for much of this disorder. The careless and indefi- 
nite manner in which the original conveyances of Providence 
and Pawtuxet were drawn, as well as those subsequently made 
by him to his companions, was the source of a bitter and pro- 
longed controversy, not finally settled till the next century. It 
shows that Williams, however able a dialectician, was a poor 
man of business. 

These Indian deeds at best, and however carefully drawn, 
were often a source of perplexity and litigation in all the col- 
onies. The same claimants sometimes sold the same tract to 
several different purchasers. The Indians themselves did not 
always know the boundaries of the tracts intended to be con- 
veyed. Frequently sub-claimants or terre-tenants appeared, 
whose claims had also to be satisfied. How important there- 
fore that the government of the colony in which these disputes 
were liable to arise should have had sufficient authority and 
vigor to settle them according to well-established principles of 
municipal law.* 

On the Restoration, the government hastened to acknowledge 
the authority of the new king, and to solicit a new charter, 
in which they were successful. This was drawn up under the 



• These deeds amounted to nothing more than quit-claims, or an agreement that 
the purchaser should enter upon possession unmolested by the grantor. Judge Sul- 
livan, in his History of Maine, remarks that "the Indian conveyances clearly 
amounted to nothing more than a contract, made by the chief, on consent of his tribe, 
that the savages should not make war on the white people for taking lands to a certain 
extent into possession. In this way we may account for one Sachem's selling the same 
tract to several different purchasers ; for if the deed was only an agreement upon peace 
and friendship, there could, in the Indian's view, be no immorality in making the con- 
tract with as many as might appear to demand it." (pp. 135, 136.) Such loose notions 
concerning Indian conveyances could not have prevailed universally. Certainly the 
colonists receiving these deeds usually placed a ditferent construction upon them. 
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inspection of John Clarke, and was not only a charter of incor- 
poration, but a grant of land as absolute as that in the Massa- 
chusetts charter and much in the same language. The king in 
the assertion of his royal prerogative speaks of " our Island 
of Rhode Island," and of " all that part of our dominions in 
New England, in America," and proceeds, out " of our more 
abundant grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion," to give, 
grant, and confirm all the land described in the boundaries of 
the patent. The instrument recites, but not as a condition of 
the grant, that some of the lands had been acquired by pur- 
chase and consent of the natives ; while large tracts included 
in the royal gift were yet in the possession of the aborigines. 
Of course it was understood that the claims of the latter were 
inviolate. The' formal surrender of the Narragansett chiefs to 
the Crown in 1644 was never held to operate as dispossessing 
them of their lands. The right of possession in the natives 
to the lands they occupied was not questioned. They were pro- 
tected equally in Massachusetts as in Rhode Island. But the 
assertion in the Rhode Island charter of 1663, of ultimate 
dominion in the Crown, was regarded as necessary for the per- 
fection of the title to what land had already been acquired and 
to that which the colony might in future acquire ; and it gave 
them the exclusive right to extinguish the Indian title within 
their boundaries. It not only constituted the grantees a colony 
under the protection of England, but it gave them an absolute 
title to the soil as against any foreign state or its subjects. 

It has been said that the reason for petitioning for a new 
charter on the Restoration was that, the Acts of the Long 
Parliament having been abrogated, the old charter of 1644 fell 
likewise. But if the old charter had not been regarded as 
defective in securing a title to their territory, if the Indian title 
alone had been considered as ultimate and sufficient, why was 
the clause referred to above inserted and accepted ? The colo- 
nists might reply, that in their opinion, in reason and in equity, 
the Indian title should be so regarded, but that the public law 
of Europe and the claims of their sovereign were opposed to 
these views ; and as they now wanted a charter to protect them 
in accordance with English law, they had yielded to the royal 
prerogative. In like manner the patentees of Massachusetts 
might have reasoned with Williams, when he told them 
" that we have not our land by patent from the king, but that 
the natives are the true owners of it ; and that we ought to 
repent of such a receiving it by patent." This charter was a 
" healing act " to the distracted settlements, and by its adop- 
tion Rhode Island wheeled into lino with her sister colonies. 
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Williams was a patentee and magistrate named in this new- 
grant, and I never heard that he objected to receiving it. This 
charter has been the foundation of the government of Rhode 
Island from that day down to 1843. Dr. Palfrey (i. 423), near 
the close of a long notice of Williams, says: " Roger Williams 
was not the first man, nor the last, to discover that it is one 
thing to conduct an opposition, and another thing to carry on 
a government." 

Governor Clifford, from the Committee on the Hutch- 
inson Papers, said that the Attorney-General of the State had 
objected to all the names presented by the committee from 
which to select an umpire, and the committee had finally 
agreed to a name suggested by the Attorney-General ; viz., that 
of Mr. Robert S. Rantoul. 

Dr. Ellis communicated some letters from the Letter Books 
of Judge Sewall, in possession of the Society, with some notes 
he had made on them, for publication in the " Proceedings " : — 



SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTER-BOOK OF SAMUEL 
SEWALL. 

While the Committee on " The Sewall Papers " have still 
under consideration the time and method of the editing and 
publishing the whole or portions of the Judge's very valuable 
and interesting Journals, one volume in manuscript from his 
pen may afford materials for engaging the present attention of 
the Society. 

This is a substantial folio volume, which contains copies of 
his Letters, and occasionally those of his correspondents. 
There is a very great variety of matter in these relics. The 
Letters relate to his personal, domestic, religious, and official 
concerns : they give evidence of his warm and tender relations 
with his kindred and friends ; of his literary and scholarly 
tastes and acquisitions ; of his tenacious Puritan spirit and 
attachment to the forms, usages, and, it must be added, the 
prejudices of his style of piety ; of his scrupulous fidelity in 
the smaller as well as the more serious affairs of life, in matters 
of thrift and business ; and of his awful sincerity in administer- 
ing the word of rebuke when he thought the consciences of 
others needed to be pricked into sympathy with his own. 

Judge Sewall has already the honored repute among us, as 
the author of " The Selling of Joseph," of being one of the 
first, if not the very first, of our eminent men in station and 
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influence for protesting against the holding of Africans in 
slavery, and for pleading earnestly in their behalf. As a com- 
missioner of the Society in England for aiding in the conver- 
sion of the Aborigines, he was very zealously interested in that 
work. His letters contain much information about the men 
and the means employed in it. 

The following selections are made mainly in a chronological 
order. I do not know what were the relations between the 
parties which justified the writing of the following rebuke, but 
its directness and force make it worthy of a perusal : — 

To Goodman James Barber, Taylor at Dorchester in the way to Milton, 
February 20, 1689-90. 

Goodman Barber, — I perceive your aged Father is dissatisfied 
■with some carriage of yours towards him, in withholding from him the 
price of his Labour, & not performing for him that which he expected 
upon his being invited to your house, as he alleges. Now being desir- 
ous that a good Understanding may be recovered & maintained between 
Father & Son, I would have you come to my house, next Tuesday 
morning by half an hour after Eight precisely ; that so you may have 
opportunity to hear your Father, & make answer face to face. Only 
prepare yourself to do it calmly, & with all dutiful Respect to him 
who by God's Providence gave you a being fitted with suitable Organs 
to move & speak. Your loving friend, 

S. Sewall. 

The following letter has been copied as giving evidence of 
the efforts of Judge Sewall, after his visit to England, to dis- 
cover, what has not since been disclosed, something of the 
personal history of the first white inhabitant of Boston, whom 
the Judge calls John, instead of William, Blackston. 

To Mr. Burbank. 

Boston, N. E., June 6, 1694. 

Sir, — I am obliged by yours of the 24tb of Nov. 1690. A neigh- 
bour of mine, Mr. Saunders, intending to go to Rumsey, please to 
accept of this (though late) return. 1 was at Oxford, in company of 
Mr. Mather, and were favoured by Dr. Gilbert & Mr. Dawson of 
Abbington, who had been formerly Fellow of Maudlin College, as I 
take it, with a sight of the CoUedges, Halls, Schools, & Theatre. At 
New Colledge, & everywhere met with a candid Reception. One of 
the great things wherein Oxford seems to excell Cambridge is the pub- 
lick Library. And then Cambridge situation is so flat that the River 
looks almost as much like a pond or lake, as like a River. But the 
Reuenues are the life of all ; for what signefy good Rooms, without good 
Tutors, Books & Bread ? The next Lord's day after the Corronation, 
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I heard a sermon at St. Mary's. The Preacher seemed to be a person 
of sense, but not for King William. I am a lover of Musick to a fault ; 
yet I was uneasy there ; & the justling out the Institution of singing 
Psalms by the boisterous Organ is that can never be answered to the 
great Master of Religious Ceremonies. Twere a kindness if he that 
stands up like a Scare Crow to mock the Psalm, would spare his pains. 
We are here pretty well at quiet by land ; but infested with Robers by 
sea. The inclosed gives you an account of the murder, or martyrdom 
shall I say, of a very worthy Minister [Mr. Shubael Dummer, York] 
my Mother's cousin Grermau, & many Christians, men, women, & chil- 
dren. I would intreat you to examine your records for one Mr. John 
(sic) Blackston, who is said to be a master of Arts in your university; 
send me word if you find it so, his Colledge, & years of taking his De- 
gree, & whether one Rogers were not contemporary. You may look 
before the year 1628, & need not look afVer. Said Blackston was the 
first Englishman that ever dwelt upon our Boston Peninsula, which I 
am a little fond of. 

Another letter to " Mr. Burbank the Son," dated July 22, 
1695, adds to the foregoing : — 

We are grievously oppressed by our French & Pagan enemies by 
Land & Sea. Our Blood & Estates are running out apace. As sev- 
eral Captives escaped inform us, our Heads are set at a certain Rate 
by the Governour of Quebec, as foreskins of the Philistines were of old. 
God will in his time confound all the worshippers of graven Images. 
[Repeats the request about Blackston, and adds:] If there be any 
Charge I will reimburse you. 

It would seem from the following that a Fellow and Presi- 
dent of Harvard College in the olden time was, not dunned, 
but asked more than once to repay some borrowed money : — 

To Mr. John Leverett, Fellow of Harvard College, in Cambridge. 

[1695.] 

Sir, — Duning is heterogeneous to my Temper, & therefore would 
not have it expected of me. I owe Money, & must receive in order 
to pay. The last of your Bonds became due the 20" of October last. I 
want you to adjust the Balance & hope you will at the same time clear 
the score. Your Tenement flourishes, & I am of Opinion twill not be 
convenient to delay any longer upon the prospect of a fitter season. 

These further letters must certainly refer to a later debt : — 

To Mr. Leverett. 

Dec. 4, 1718. 

ReVd Sir, — I have a very considerable Account to make up with 
Mr. Simon Stoddard, Treasurer of the Trustees, [of the Society for 
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Evangelizing the Indians] & he calls upon me to do it. For this end 
I greatly want the Hundred pounds I lent you Aug' 12, 1715, which you 
promised to pay by the Ninth of December next following. I pray you 
therefore that it may be paid at or before the Ninth of this inst. De- 
cember without fail. Whatsoever may be due to you from the Trustees, 
there is more than enough in the Treasury to discharge it. I am, Sir, 
your friend & most humble Serv' S. S. 

Eevekend Sir, — I have heard nothing ^rom you since my sending 
to you the above written. Pray Sir, let the Answer now be in a speedy 
performance of your Promise, which I have under your hand. I find it 
too burdensome to me to have great Accounts ly open & unsettled. It 
is Necessary that they be finished in order to my obtaining an Acquit- 
ance. Non respondere est contemnere. Sir, your real friend & most 
humble Serv'. S. S. 

Boston; Feby. 17, 1718-19. 

Gave this to Col. Spencer Phips, Monday, Feb. 23 to give to the 
President 

The Nestor of our Society, its late renerable Ex-President, 
Mr. Savage, once said, in tlie earnestness of his filial gratitude 
as an alumnus of Harvard, that he would give a guinea for 
each single word of information — what we have being so 
meagre — about the personal history of the honored and re- 
vered founder of the College. It would seem by the following 
extract from Judge Sewall's Journal under date, that he shared 
the same venerating love. If the house referred to were stand- 
ing at the time of the Revolution, it of course was consumed 
when Charlestown was burned by the shells thrown from Copp's 
Hill by Burgoyne and Clinton. Perhaps local antiquaries may 
be able to identify the site of the dwelling. 

January 26, 1696-97. — I lodged at Charlestown at Mrs. Shepards, 
who tells me Mr. Harvard built that house. I lay in the Chamber next 
the Street. As I lay awake past midnight, in my Meditation, I was 
aflfected to consider how long agoe God had made provision for my 
comfortable Lodging that night : seeing that was Mr. Harvard's house. 
And that led me to think of Heaven, the House not made with hands, 
which God for many Thousands of years had been storing with the 
richest furniture (Saints that are from time to time placed there) & 
that I had some hopes of being entertained in this Magnificent, Con- 
venient Palace, every way fitted & furnished. These Thoughts were 
very refreshing to me. 

The parental wisdom and affection which dictated the follow- 
ing letter had an effect of securing for the Judge, as a son-in- 
law, Mr. Grove Hirst, married Oct. 18, 1700. 

46 
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BosTOX, October 26, 1699. 

Elizabeth, — Mr. Hirst waits on you once more to see if you can 
bid him welcom. It ought to be seriously considered, that your draw- 
ing back from him after all that has passed between you, will be to your 
Prejudice ; & will tend to discourage persons of worth from making 
their Court to you. And you had need well to consider whether you 
be able to bear his final Leaving of you, howsoever it may seem grate- 
full to you at present. When persons come towards us, we are apt to 
look upon the Undesirable Circumstances mostly, and thereupon to shun 
them. But when persons retire from us for good & all, we are in dan- 
ger of looking only on that which is desirable in them, to our wofull Dis- 
quiet. Whereas tis the property of a good Balance to turn where the 
most weight is, though there be some also in the other scale. I do not 
see but the Match is well liked by judicious persons, & such as are your 
cordial friends, & mine also. 

Yet notwithstanding, if you find in yourself, an irnoveable, incura- 
ble Aversion from him, & canot love & honour & obey him, I shall say 
no more, nor give you any further trouble in this matter. It had better 
be off than on. So, praying God to pardon us, & pity our Undeserv- 
ing, & to direct & strengthen & settle you in making a right Judge- 
ment, I take leave, who am, Dear Child, 

Your loving Father. 

Your mother remembers to you. 

There is much matter in this brief epistle to his son's Pas- 
tor : — 

To Mr. Nehemiah Walter [of Eoxbury], 

Dert 16,1708. 

SiK, — I thank you for coming to Town yesterday to follow my 
little Grandson to his Long Home. I thank you for bearing me com- 
pany as far as you can in the fashion of your Head Dress. The Truth 
is, a Great Person has furnished me with Perukes, gratis, these Two 
& Fifty Years, & I cant yet find in my heart to go to another. I 
look upon you now as the Pastor of my Son & Daughter, <fe pray you . 
to buy yourself & Mrs. Walter a pair of Gloves with the enclosed Ara- 
bian piece of Gold. Desiring your Prayers for me & mine, I take 
Leave, &c. S. S. 

The refei'ence to Hugh Peter in the following has interest : — 

To Mr. Joseph Thomson \of Salem]. 

Jan'y 18, 1703-4. 

Sir, — I have yours of the 9* June in behalf of Mrs. Barker. My 
dear & only surviving Brother, Major Stephen Sewall, served his 
Time at Salem, & is well acquainted with the Affairs of that place ; & 
is Clerk of the Inferiour Court. The last time he was in Town, he 
discoursed with me about Mrs. Barker's Demands : and seemed Confi- 
dent that if Pleas that may be made from the Attainder of Mr. Hugh 
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Peters be provided against, she must obtain. If it please God to con- 
tinue me in the Station I am in at present, as there is Opportunity, I 
hope I shall maintain a vigorous Impartiality iu thfe Case, <fc your Lines 
will help to awaken me thereunto. The Memory of Mr. Peters is still 
set by in Salem. Mr. Jonathan Corwin, one of the Council, tells me he 
was baptized by him. 

I am. Sir, your obliged Friend, & humble Servant S. S. 

In the preceding letter to Mr. Burbank, the Judge describes 
himself as " a lover of music to a fault." The discomfiture 
referred to in the following must have been painful to him : — 

1705. Sixth day, Dec^ 28. — (At a Thanksgiving at Mr. Belcher's 
house for the preservation of his Son,) Mr. Pemberton prays excellently, 
& Mr. Willard preaches from Ps. 66, 20, very excellently. Spake to 
me to set the Tune ; I intended Windsor, & fell into High Dutch, & 
then essaying to set another Tune, went into a Key much too high. 
So I prayed Mr. White to set it, which he did well, Litchf. Tune. The 
Lord humble me & Instruct me that I should be occasion of any Inter- 
ruption in the Worship of God. Had a very good Dinner at three 
Tables. Had the Meeting, & few else except Relations in Town, & me. 
The Lord accept his Thank-OfFering. 

Notwithstanding his failure on this occasion, the Judge was 
generally ready to exercise his gift in setting the tune, or start- 
ing the pitch for a Psalm. The exercise formed a part of the 
frequent meetings additional to those of the sanctuary, held at 
his own house, and at the houses of his friends and kinsfolk, 
on the occurrence of days of Fast and Thanksgiving, Births, 
Weddings, and Funerals. Beferences to these are thickly 
spread over his Journals. They give evidence of the earnest de- 
youtness, and of the habitual piety, of a layman who fell not one 
whit behind the honored and learned ministers around him, in 
the Puritan thoroughness of his religious and Scriptural culture. 
The poverty and rudeness of the appliances for sacred melody in 
his day, the paucity of the tunes, and the harshness of the metri- 
cal versions which they accompanied, made the fervor of spirit 
in which they wore sung an all-essential condition for the toler- 
ance of this part of divine worship. If organs, " boisterous," 
as the Judge declared those to be which he had heard in Eng- 
land, were capable of consciousness, they would no doubt have 
fully reciprocated the Puritan antipathy at being used in their 
service. 

The following beautiful letter is self-explanatory : — 
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To the Rett^. and Aged Mr. John Higginson \of Salem]. 

April 13, 1706. 

Sir, — I account it a great Favour of God, that I have been priv- 
ileged with the Acquaintance & Friendship of many of the first Planters 
in New-England: & the Friendship of yourself as such, has partic- 
ularly obliged me. It is now near six years agoe since I printed a sheet 
in defence of Liberty. The next year after, Mr. Saffin set forth a printed 
Answer. I forbore troubling the Province with any Reply, untill I 
saw a very severe Act passing against Indians & Negros, & then I re- 
printed that Question, as I found it stated & answered in the Athenian 
Oracle : which I knew nothing of before last Autumn was twelve 
moneths, when I accidentally cast my Eye upon it. Amidst the Frowns 
& hard Words I have met with for this Undertaking, it is no small 
refreshment to me that I have the Learned, Reverend & Aged Mr. 
Higginson for my Abettor. By the interposition of this Brest-Work, 
I hope to carry on & manage this enterprise with Safety & Success. 
I have enclosed the Prints. 

I could be glad of your Answer to one Case much in agitation among 
us at this day ; viz. Whether it be not for the Honor of God & of 
N. E. to reserve entire & untouch'd the Indian Plantation of Natiok & 
other Lands under the same Circumstances? that the lying of those 
Lands unoccupied by the Engli.sh, may be a valid & lasting Evidence, 
that we desire the Conversion & Wellfare of the Natives, & would by 
no means extirpate them as the Spaniards did ? There is one thing 
more I would mention, & that is : I am verily persuaded that the set 
time for the drying up of the Apocalyptical Euphrates is very nigh, if 
not come, & I earnestly beseech the Assistance of your Prayers in that 
momentous Concern ; which I do with the more Confidence, because you 
were listed in that Service above fifty years ago. Pray Sir ! Come 
afresh into the Confederation. Let me also entreat your Prayers for 
me, & my family, that the Blessing of God may rest upon the head of 
every one in it, by reason of the good Will of Him who dwell'd in the 
Bush. My Service to Madam Higginson. 

I am, Sir, your humble Serv? S. S. 

I have selected the following from the Journal of the Judge, 
mainly because of the touching disclosure made in it of 
his veneration of the ever-honored school-master, Ezekiel 
Cheevcr : — 

Aug'. 18, 1708. — Yesterday the Govern committed Mr. Holyoke's 
Almanack to me ; & looking it over this morning I blotted out against 
Feb. 14* Valentine : March 25*^ Annunciation of the B. Virgin ; April 
'2,4,'^ Easter : Sept', 'i'd Michaelmas ; Dect 25'^ Ohristmass: & no more: 
[_K. O. Mart] was lined out, before I saw it ; I touched it not. 

Aug'. 12. — Mr. Chiever is abroad & hears Mr. Cotton Mather 
preach; This is the last of his going abroad. Was taken very sick, 
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like to die with a Flux. Aug^ 13. I go to see him, went in with his 
son Thomas & Mr. Lewis. His son spake to him, & he knew him not. 
I spake to him, & he bid me speak again. Then he said, Now I 
know you, & speaking cheerily mentioned my Name. I asked his 
Blessing for me & my family. He said I was Blessed, & it could not 
be Reversed. Yet at my going away he prayed for a Blessing for me. 

Aug*. 19. — I visited Mr. Chiever again, just before Lecture; 
Thanked him for his Kindness to me & mine ; desired his prayers for 
me, ray family, Boston, Salem, the Province. He received me with 
abundance of Affection, taking me by the Hand several times. He said 
the Afflictions of God's people, God by them did as a Goldsmith, Knock, 
knock, knock ; knock, knock, Knock, to finish the plate : It was to 
perfect them not to punish them. I went & told Mr. Pemberton, who 
preached. 

Aug. 20'1? — I visited Mr. Chiever, who was now grown much 
weaker, & his Speech very low. He called, Daughter ! When his 
daughter Russel came. He asked if the family were composed. They 
apprehended He was uneasy because there had not been Prayer that 
morn ; & solicited me to Pray. I was loth, & advised them to send 
for Mr. Williams, as most natural ; homogeneous. They declined it, 
& I went to Prayer. After, I told him, the last Enemy was Death ; 
& God hath made that a friend too. He put his hand out of the Bed, 
& held it up, to signify his Assent. Observing he sucked a piece of an 
Orange, put it orderly into his mouth & chewed it, & then took out the 
Core. After dinner I carried a few of the best Figs I could get, & a 
dish Marmalet. I spake not to him now. 

Aug'. 21. — Mr. Edward Oakes tells me Mr. Chiever died this last 
night. He was born January 25, 1614. Came over to N. E. 1637, 
to Boston. To New Haven, 1638. Married in the Fall, & began to 
teach School : which Work he was constant in till now. First, at New 
Haven; then at Ipswich ; then at Charlestown ; then at Boston, whither 
he came 1670. So that he has Laboured in that Calling, Skillfully, 
diligently, constantly. Religiously, Seventy years. A rare Instance of 
Piety, Health, Strength, Serviceableness. The Wellfare of the Prov- 
ince was much upon bis Spirit. He abominated Perriwiggs. 

Aug' 23, 1708. — Mr. Chiever was buried from the Schoolhouse. The 
Gov^ Councillors, Ministers, Justices, Gentlemen there. Mr. Williams 
made a handsome Latin Oration in his Honour. Elder Bridgham, 
Copp, Jackson, Dyer, Griggs, Hubbard, &c Bearers. After the Funeral, 
Elder Bridgham, Mr. Jackson, Hubbard, Dyer, Tim. Wadsworth, Edw. 
Procter, Griggs, & two more came to me & earnestly solicited me to 
speak to a place of Scripture, at the private Quarter Meeting in the room 
of Mr. Chiever. I said, 'twas a great Surprise to me, pleaded my ina- 
bility for want of memory. Invention. Said doubted not of my ability ; 
would pray for me. I pleaded the Unsuitableness, because I was not of 
that Meeting. They almost took a denial. But said one would come 
to me next night. Time is near. Lord's day se'unight. Argued much, 
because thereby a Contribution for poor Widows would be forwarded. 
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The emphatic encomium which Judge Sewall meant to con- 
vey in closing his tribute to " Mr. Cliiever," — " He abominated 
Perriwiggs," — is in keeping witli very many references in his 
papers to his own religious abhorrence of that ornament. His 
rebukes to many of his friends who wore it were frank and 
decided. Indeed he took pains to copy into one of his books 
a piece of more than six closely written folio pages, " Tran- 
scribed out of the original Manuscript of the Rev"? Mr. Nicholas 
Noyes (of Salem), written with his own Hand, Jan'y 15"", 
1702-3, by S. S., — ' Reasons against wearing of Periwiggs: 
Especially Against Mens wearing of Periwiggs made of Wo- 
mens hair, as the Custom now is, deduced from Scripture & 
Reason.' " 

The original portrait of the Judge, preserved among his 
descendants, represents him in a black skullcap crowning his 
whitened locks. His first use of this is thus referred to in his 
Journal : — 

"Dec' 21, 1699. — Went to Lecture, wearing my black cap." 

He had just recovered from a severe ague. 

A generous feeling towards the Institution rising in rivalry 
with Harvard, was a token of liberality which it pleases us to 
find in Judge Sewall, as manifested in this letter : — 

To Mr. Thomas Buckingham. 

S'. 7, 1707, AT Saybbook. 
Sir, — r have sent the five volumes of Poli Synopsis Criticorum per 
Mr. Simon Smith, for the use of your Collegiate School. They have 
been transported from Boston to Woodbury, & back again. If it please 
God they get well to Saybrook, I would have them rest there & move 
no more. My service to you & the Gen" Trustees, desiring your Ac- 
ceptance of this Token of my being a Well-wisher to the prosperity of 
your College, though possibly, it may import the less increase of our own. 
I hope the Interest of Christ's Kingdom in general will be promoted : 
which is that we should aim at. 

I am, Sir, your humble Serv' S. S. 

Sewall had found it difficult, with all his efforts, to maintain 
friendly relations with Dudley, a daughter of whom was the 
wife of Sewall's son. 

To Sir Henri/ Ashurst. 

Feb'. 25. 1707-8. 

By the inclosed Paper you will have Some view of our Perplexities, 
& be disposed to help us. Sir, It is confidently reported here, that Col. 
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Dudley's Government is near its end. If he should indeed be removed, 
I apprehend you would do this Province Excellent Service if you could 
procure, that Mr. Nathaniel Higginson might be made our Governour. 
I should be humbly Thankfull for such an Obligation, & I hope you 
should not find the Province ingratefull. S. S. 

Mr. Higginson, son of the venerable pastor of Salem, was 
born in October, 1652, and died of small-pox, in London, No- 
vember, 1708, and was buried in Bow Church, in Cheapside. 

Mr. Higginson had been a voyager round the globe, had 
resided at Fort St. George, near Ceylon, in Asia, and was a 
man of much culture and wide acquaintance with those in 
power in England. The Judge writes to him confidentially. 
He says in his Journal, as early as June, 1699, that he had 
tried to persuade Mr. Higginson to return to New England, and 
hoped to see him Governor of this Province. 

To Mr. Nathaniel Higginson. 

March 10, 1707-8. 

Sir, — I have received yours of May 23, which was wellcome to me 
upon account of the good News it brought of the Attorney-General's 
Opinion in my favour ; & of your readiness to undertake my vindica- 
tion as there should be occasion : for which I am very thankfull, & 
acknowledge myself obliged. 

I now sympathize with my dear Native Country, in the disapoint- 
ments of the last Summer, & especially respecting the loss of Sir CI. 
Shovel & others, in their Eeturn home, & by Abner & Joab's bloudy 
play. When other ways are bar'd. Instruments foil'd, or cast away, 
Instead of being discouraged, it is good to Resolve 

— at Coelum certe patet, ibimus iliac. 

As for the Excellent Things suggested by you July 1 5, 1 707, 1 thank 
you for them. Probably Col. Higginson has fully informed you how 
unable we are to walk in that way, so highly Reasonable, so well marked 
out. 

Upon Saturday, Nov. 1,. about Noon (a time very hurrying with us) 
the Governour laid before the Council the Address to her Majesty for his 
Removal ; that they might vote an Abhorrence. I prayed that it might 
be Considered of till Monday ; which was denyed, & the Secretary bidden 
to draw up a vote. Some objected to [" we are well assured " j & that 
was laid aside. I objected to ["firmly believe"], alleging it could be 
only an opinion in us. And just as 'twas to be voted, a Gent seconded 
me, and so both were put in. Those luxuriant words — "The Govern- 
our delayed their Prosecution, till the Ammunition with which he had 
furnished the Enemy was used by them, to the destruction of your 
Majesty's good Subjects, & that Colony thereby put to Thirty three 
Thousand pounds Charge" — was that that carried the Council; the 
vote being limited to that Article of the Trade. 
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After this I saw the printed Affidavits, which renewed my Uneasi- 
ness. When the Representatives had been long hammering our Vote, 
at last they passed it in the Negative : at which the Govemour was much 
concerned ; & a Conference between the Council & Deputies was move^ 
for, & agreed to Nov' 20. At which Conference the Govemour was 
pleased to say. He heard it whispered as if the Members of the Council 
were not all of a mind, or had altered their minds, some of them. 
But, said he, They all of them steadily adhere to their vote of Nov' 1, 
& every word of it. This stung me, & put me upon endeavouring to 
extricat myself, a copy whereof I sent by way of Lisbon. I writ it 
Nov. 25, & carried it with me to Council in the morning, & before the 
Council rose at night, I craved leave of the Govemour to speak, & with- 
drew my Vote, praying that Mr. Secretary might be directed to enter 
it in the Minutes of the Council; & then delivered my Reasons under 
my hand, which were immediately read in Council & filed ; a printed 
Copy whereof is enclosed. A great adoe was made about an Affidavit 
Mr. Borland had given, that would confute them. But finally, it 
was in Mr. Davenport's Office, & could not be produced for want of 
the Key. All this while Mr. Borland himself was never sent for, & 
nothing said of it next day. And I could never get a sight of it. By 
all that I can learn, the Affidavit only asserts that the Govemour was 
not concerned as a partner in a proportionable charge of the Outfit & 
Cargo : which was not the thing in Question. Friday, Nov. 28, the Gov- 
emour moved that the Votes might be printed. When Mr. Secretary 
asked me, I said I could not be for it, because I have withdrawn my 
Vote, & I doe withdraw it ; at which the Govemour expressed great 
Wrath. I then said to some. If they printed their Vote I would print 
my Withdrawing. Which I afterwards did, though I have distributed 
few, being advised by some friends not to add oil to our flames. This 
Vote for printing Clinched the Voters, & held them from withdrawing, 
if they had had a mind to it. And I heard one of them say, that being 
ignorant at first, he did not now desire to know. 

I think I am one of the backwardest in believing what is generally & 
confidently Reported, that the Governour is or will be speedily Removed. 
I should much rejoice to see you succeed him. If you condescend in 
such a way to succour your Country labouring under distressing Per- 
plexities, & Her Majesty of Her Sovereign Grace impower you, I am 
apt to Conjecture it may be the most Comprehensive Good you may 
ever have an Opportunity to doe while you Live. Craving pardon of 
this my very great Freedom with you, I rest. 

Sir, your very humble Serv' S. S. 

The Judge protests against April Fool's Day : — 

To the Bev^ Mr. Ezekiel Gheever ^ Mr. Nathaniel Williams, School- 
masters in Boston. 

April 1,' 1708, Feria Qdinta. 
Gentl"-, — If stated aniversary days for solemn Religious exercises 
are unwarrantable, without Controversy, anniversary days for sinfuU 
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vanities are Damnable. If men are accountable for every idle Word, 
what a Reckoning will they have that keep up stated Times to promote 
Lying & Folly ! What an abuse is it of precious Time ; what a Pro- 
fanation ! What an Affront to the Divine Bestower of it ! I have 
heard a child of six years old say within these 2 or 3 days, that one 
must tell a man his shoes are unbuckled, (when they were indeed 
buckled) & then he would stoop down to buckle them; & then he 
was an April Fool. 

Pray Gentlemen, if you think it Convenient, as I hope you will, 
Insinuate into your Scholars, the defiling & provoking nature of such a 
Foolish practice, & take them off from it. 

I am, Gent? your Serv'. S. S. 

The Judge also protests against a deplorable error of the 
famous Harvard Tutor : — 

To Mr. Henry Flint. 

Aug' 23, 1708. 

SiK, — I thank you for your good Sermon yesterday. The Subject 
is excellent & always seasonable, & now peculiarly so. Continue to 
pray that I may have the Integrity & Uprightness exhorted to, & that 
I may grow therein. 

Upon this Occasion you will allow me the freedom of speaking, what 
I have lately been often thinking. According to the Simplicity of the 
Gospel, the saying. Saint Luke, & Saint James, &c, has been disused 
in New England. And to take it up again, is distasteful! to me ; be- 
cause it is a Change for the Worse. I have heard it from several, but 
to hear it from the Senior Fellow of Harvard College, is more surpris- 
ing, lest by his Example he should seem to Countenance & Authorise 
Inconvenient Innovations. Thus I Beckon, but if, reckoning without 
my Host, I reckon wrong, your Adjusting the Account will gratify. Sir, 

Your humble Servt S. S. 

In a reference to this, the Judge -writes in his Journal, Aug. 
26, 1708 : — 

" Mr. Henry Flint, in the way from Lecture, came to me & men- 
tioned my Letter, & would have discoursed about it in the Street : I 
prevailed with him to come & dine with me, & after that I and he dis- 
coursed alone. He argued that saying Saint Luke was an indifferent 
thing ; & 'twas commonly used, & therefore he might use it. Mr. Brat- 
tle used it. I argued that 'twas not Scriptural ; that 'twas absurd & 
partial to say Saint Matthew, &c; & not to say Saint Moses, Saint 
Samuel, &c. And if we said Saint, we must goe thorough, & keep the 
Holy Days appointed for them, & turned to the Order in the Common 
Prayer Book." 

It would seem, from the following correspondence between 
President Mather and Judge Sewall, that the Town of Boston, 
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at its annual meeting in 1710, had chosen a sort of School 
Committee, of four or more visitors, from the citizens ; Tliomas 
Brattle, of the anti-Mather party, being one of them. This 
trespass upon what had heretofore been regarded as a clerical 
prerogative was resented by Mather. 

Copy of Dr. Mather's Letter to me. 

To MY HONOURED FRIEND SAMUEL SeWALL, ESQ'. 

Sir, — I understand that there is a discourse about Visitors for the 
School, & that yourself intends to speak with me about that Affair, & 
to desire that I would be concerned. I therefore send this to prevent 
you from that trouble ; for I am not willing to be concerned ; for 2 
Reasons. 

1. I have no Call to that Service. I cannot but judge that the Min- 
isters of the Town are the fittest persons in the World to be the Visitors 
of the School. But the Town (I hear) has left them out of their Vote ; 
which has been a great disrespect & Contempt put upon (not me but) all 
the Ministers in Boston. They must be very fond of the Office (which 
I am sure I am not) who shall now run before they are called. A sec- 
ondary call from T. B. &c, I esteem as none at all. 

2. I am stricken in years. That which was a Recreation to me for- 
merly, is now a Burden. I may" not then concern myself with a new 
Office. It is this Summer (49) a Jubilee of years since I begun to 
serve the Town. I may now rationally expect Liberty & Rest. Noth- 
ing suiteth with my Age so much as Retirement & Rest. 

Nevertheless, I purpose (If the Lord Will) to goe to the Schoolhouse, 
& preach a Sermon to the Children ; but not as a Visitor. And there- 
fore I am not willing that any one should goe with me (especially not 
any of the Visitors chosen by the Town.) For which cause I shall con- 
ceal the day of my doing that Service from every body untill the Work 
is over. The Lord prepare me for, & hasten my being among the 
Spirits of just men made perfect. 

I remain, Yours to serve, 

I. Mathek. 
Boston, April 24, 1710. 

To Dr. Increase Mather. 

April 25, 1710. Third day. 

Reverend Sir, — I am favoured with yours of yesterday. The 
purpose therein mentioned I entreat you to Review, & alter ; & that 
for these Reasons. The Town expends many Thousand pounds yearly, 
by Tax & Contribution ; besides what they lay out upon the Account 
of Charity. And yet, notwithstanding, a very good fair new School- 
house is built, & a very good Dwelling house for the Master. Our late 
excellent Master, Mr. Ezekiel Chiever went to his heavenly Mansion , 
from a very pleasant Earthly Situation. At the last Anniversary Meet- 
ing the Town augmented the Master's Salary to One Hundred pounds 
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•per annum. What with that & some small perquisits, a humble Chris- 
tian Man that loves Work more than Wages, needs not be discouraged ; 
Considering likewise the Allowance of an Usher with a Salary of Fourty 
pounds. These provisions thus made during the long lasting War, in 
way of a Tax for one of their Schools, & by a full Vote, by a Town 
not eighty years old, must needs gratify you : & the rather, because 
there was some doubt whether it would have been so comfortably 
accomplished. 

As for the business of the Visitation, the Town also came into that, 
with this Caution, that the Visitors should stand but one year. And I 
am confident they designed not to offend, much less Contemn, any of 
their honoured Pastors. But many times, you know, In vitium ducit 

culpa fuga . For which, in their behalf, I ask your Pardon. Four 

of this year's Visitors were bred & born in the Town, & bear a consid- 
erable part of its charges. Mr. Brattle is a good Scholar, & excels 
in Mathematical Learning, upon which Account Respect is due to him. 
As for any Exorbitances of his, the Town is far from liking them ; & 
much further from abetting him in them. 

And therefore I humbly entreat you to do what Service you shall 
chuse for the School ; Only condescend to do it upon the Tenth of May, 
the Time appointed by the Visitors ; your Work will therefore be much 
more Beautiful!, much more Honorable, much more profitable. Boston 
of the Massachusetts invites you, calls you. Courts you. Eebekah has 
obtained Everlasting Honor by answering, I will goe, when 'twas at 
short warning. 

Great Britain was not habitable to our Fathers because the Civil 
Government fell upon them unmercifully. How glad would Mr. Cotton 
have been to have had a Justice invite him to Preach, & defend him in 
preaching ! 

In New England, if the Civil Government can promote & Guard 
their Pastors, in their Evangelical Work, they are overjoyed. The 
Evangelical Pastors labour to perswade men to deny themselves & to 
take up their Cross, & follow Jesus Christ. I humbly pray, let the 
word be. Come ! let us. 

I was yesterday in doubt whether I should write or no ; but no 
other way being so fairly open, my sincere Honor, & Love of you & 
your Family prompted me to it ; which I pray you to take in good part. 
I congratulat the good Settlement of Mr. Samuel Mather in England ; 
& Mrs. Jerusha here in Town ; & the Arrival of the Salt Fleet ; & now, 
at length, of Dennis from England. 

I am Sir, your real friend & most humble Servant, S. S. 

Notwithstanding the intimate relations of friendship and 
sympathy between the Judge and Cotton Mather, — of which, 
however, there were occasional breaches, — the former seems 
to have enjoyed the squib that follows enough to copy it : — 

On O. M- — r's Diploma. 

The mad Enthusiast, thirsting after fame, 
By endless Volumes thought to raise a name. 
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With undigested trash he throngs the Press : 

Thus striving to be greater, he's the less. 

But he, in spight of infamy, writes on, 

And draws new crellies [?] in, to be undone ! 

Warmed with paternal vanity, he trys 

For new Subscriptions, while the embryo lyes 

Neglected — Parkhurst says, Satis fecisti; 

My belly's full of your Magnalia Christi. 

Your crude Divinity, and History 

Will not with a censorious Age agree. 

Daz'd with the stolen title of his Sire, 

To be a Doctor, he is aU on fire ; 

Would, after him, the Sacrilege commit. 

But that the Keeper's [Leverett] care doth him affright. 

To Britain's Northern Clime in haste he sends. 

And begs an Independent boon from Presbyterian friends , 

Rather than be without, he'd beg it of the Fiends. 

Facetious George brought him this Libertie 

To write C. Mather first, and then D.D. 

Given me by D': I. Mather, Nov. 25, 1710, with license to copy it, 
which I did die predieto. 

We have here, in a letter to President Ashurst, an interesting 
reference to tlie perplexing difficulties attending the transla- 
tion of the Bible into the Indian tongue : — 

Honb'-'' Sir, — Your Stewards & Servants the Commissioners, to 
whom the honorable Corporation for propagating the Gospel among our 
Indians have commited a more immediat & subordinat management of 
that Affair, we hope do, & shall observe most exactly all your Direc- 
tions, & with all possible Conformity. Among your Directions you have 
been pleased to propose a New Edition of the Indian Bible in which your 
Orders, if they be continued, will be religiously complied withall. But 
because it can hardly be well entered upon before we may have some 
Answer to the Address we now make unto you, we improve the present 
Opportunity humbly to lay before you the Sentiments which your Com- 
missioners here generally have of the matter ; & not they only, but we 
suppose the Generality of the more Considerat Gentlemen through the 
Countrey. Indeed, the Considerations which we have already & almost 
unawares insinuated may be of some weight in the matter. For if the 
printing of the Psalter with the Gospel of John in so correct a manner 
as may be for satisfaction have taken up so long a time, as above a 
year ; how much time will necessarily go to so great a Work as that 
of the whole Bible ? For the doing of which also it will be necessary to 
take off those persons from their Ministry among the Indians who are 
of all men the most essential to the Indian Service. In the mean time 
'tis the Opinion of many, that as little Money as would be expended on 
a new Edition of the Bible (& not much more time) would go very far 
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towards bringing them to be a sort of English Generation. It is very 
sure, The best thing we can do for our Indians is to Anglicise them in 
all agreeable Instances, & in that of Language, as well as others. They 
can scarce retain their Language without a Tincture of other savage 
Inclinations which do but ill suit either with the Honor or with the de- 
sign of Christianity. The Indians themselves are Divided in their 
Desires upon this Matter. Though some of their aged men are tenacious 
enough of Indianisme, (which is not at all to be wondered at) others of 
them as earnestly wish that their people may be made English as fast as 
they can. The Reasons they assign for it are very weighty ones ; & this 
among the rest. That their Indian Tongue is a very penurious one 
(though the Words are long enough !) & the great things of our Holy 
Religion brought unto them in it unavoidably arrive in Terms that are 
scarcely more intelligible to them than if they were entirely English. 
But the English Tongue would presently give them a Key to all our 
Treasures, & make them the Masters of another sort of Library than any 
that ever will be seen in their Barbarous Linguo. And such of them as 
can speak English find themselves vastly accommodated for the enter- 
taining & communicating of Knowledge beyond what they were before. 
And it is hoped. That by good English Schools among the Indians, & 
some other fit Methods, the grand intention of Anglicising them would 
be soon accomplished. 

The Truth is, when we sit down & count the Cost, we much suspect 
our Ability to go through the cost of printing the Bible, & yet support- 
ing the annual expenses which must be born on other Accounts, or else 
the Evangelical work among the Indians fall to the ground. That 
which adds a very great weight unto the Scale we are upon, is this. The 
Indians, though their number, & their distance be now so small, do 
considerably differ in their Dialect. The former Editions of the Bible 
were in the Natick Dialect. But if it be done in the No<yp Dialect, 
which would best suit the most valuable body of our surviving Indians, 
those on the Main & at Nantucket would not understand it so well as they 
should. The Books written by two eminent Preachers in their Tongue, 
the Indians complain of a Difference in them that is considerable. Their 
Language is also continually changing : old words wearing out & new 
ones coming on. And a discreet person whom we lately employed in 
a Visitation of the Indian Villages inserts this as one article of his Re- 
port about this particular matter : 

" There are many words of Mr. Eliott's forming, which they never 
understood. This they say is a grief to them. Such a knowledge in 
their Bibles, as our English ordinarily have in ours, they seldom any 
of them have : & there seems to be as much difficulty to bring them 
unto a competent knowledge of the Scriptures, as it would be to get a 
sensible acquaintance with the English Tongue." 

Your Commissioners in general were not acquainted with the Letters 
that went from certain particular Gentlemen here which gave the Rep- 
resentation that has solicited your excellent Charity to run into that 
Channel of a New Edition for the Indian Bible. We therefore thought 
it our Duty to throw in our Representation on the other side, that so the 
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more Consummat Wisdom & Judgement of the Corporation, may weigh 
all things & proceed thereupon to their final Resolutions. When those 
are made known unto us, whatever they shall be, we shall think it our 
Duty to fall in with them & pursue tliem to their uttermost. Being 
always, your Honor's 

(and the Company's) 

most faithful, most sincere, & humble Serv'" 

That none of the Ministers who belong to our number sign with us, 
is owing to their Indisposition upon weighty Reasons, to think it proper 
for them to declare themselves peremptorily one way or other on the 
Subject. 

The foregoing Representation, the original was written by Mr. Cotton 
Mather, Mr. Bromfleld had it of Mr. Fitch, who gave it him to show 
Mr. Sergeant, which he did in the Council Chamber Q"? 11'^ 1710. I 
accidentally heard Mr. Sergeant & Foster talking upon it, ask'd it of 
them, & copied it out. S. S. 

To Sir William Ashurst. 

i^ 21, 1710. 

By your Honor's Recommendation, my learned & worthy Kinsman, 
Mr. Jer. Duiiier, Jun' is made our Agent. I have heard of a Bow 
with a Steel Back: you will be that to Mr. Duiner, & steady & 
strengthen him in this weighty Undertaking ; which will be very oblig- 
ing to the Province, & particularly to S. S. 

To Mr. Jeremiah DuJher, Agent, SfC. 

9'. 21, 1710. 
I wish you joy resulting from a diligent, faithfull discharge of this 
Trust. It is expected that you much value yourself upon the Advice 
of Sir W" Ashurst. Barter away none, nothing of our Religious 
Privileges, tho' you might have Millions in lieu of them. Be watch- 
full & diligent for their preservation. I thank you for your frequent 
Letters, & Latine Verses ; accept of my poor Essay on the Surrender 
of Port Royal. Your Serv*. S. S. 

Judge Sewall, being, by inheritance, education, and sympa- 
thy, most devotedly attached to the religious ways of the Fathers 
of Massachusetts, was deeply grieved by being a witness in his 
time of the introduction of Episcopacy into the Province. He 
had seen with mortification a hall in the Town House in Boston 
used for the services of the Church of England. He had withstood 
the appropriation of the South Church, where he worshipped, 
for that purpose, and had protested in vain against its arbitrary 
occupancy for such services. He had peremptorily refused to 
sell a piece of his land for the site of a church, though ear- 
nestly solicited to do so by Mr. Randolph and Rector Ratclifife. 
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But it must have been especially grievous to him, as the follow- 
ing letters testify, to learn of what was transpiring in his own 
beloved Town of Newbury. Coffin, the historian, gives an 
account of the beginnings of the Church of England there, as 
starting from a controversy about the location of a new Meet- 
ing-House. 

To Col. Thomas Noyes. 

March 3, 1711-12. 

Honored Sir, — The 29"? Febr? last I saw the certainty of what I 
could hardly believe before, namely Deacon Merril, Deacon Brown, 
John Bartlett & others, 22 in all Presenting a Petition to the Governour 
by Joseph Bayly, one of the 22 Subscribers, Praying his Excellency's 
Protection of them, as being of the Episcopal Church of England ; That 
they might not be oppressed with Rates, whereas they did not any 
longer continue in the Separation of their mistaken dissenting Breth- 
ren. This was done, Feb'y 27. But the Governour showed it to the 
Council the 29'f 

Now though 'tis well enough known what was the Spring of their 
motion ; & notwithstanding their Aprons of Fig Leaves they walk 
naked, & their Neighbours see their Shame ; yet I apprehend it will 
be most advisable for those of the West precinct Not to meddle with 
them, or forcibly take anything of them towards defraying any of the 
Charges of the Precinct. This seems to me best for the Precinct & best 
for Newbury, & for the Province. And most for the Interest of Re- 
ligion : And we should stick at nothing for Christ. You will have 
opportunity, I hope, to argue these Things in the Time of the Sitting 
of the General Court, which now approaches. 

I am Sir, your friend & humble Servt 

S. Sewajll. 

To Mr. John Webster, at Newbury. 

March 12, 1711-12. 

Loving Landlord, — Formerly, when your neighbour, Joshua 
Brown gave you trouble with his Wiggleing Whip-Bows, you used to 
Huff him & humble him at a game of Checkers. But now his awful 
Circumstances call you to a serious & solemn way of dealing with him. 
He has of late offended me, & I doubt not but he is in arrears with you. 
I therefore desire you to go to him, in your own name, & mine ; but 
especially in the Name of God ; Give him Mr. Higginson's Sermon ; 
tell him I have sent it him as a Token of my Love. Demand of him, 
Whether that which Mr. Higginson & the New-England Worthies Ac- 
counted the Cause of God, he does advisedly to account it the Cause of 
the evil one, & to desert it accordingly? Ask him whether he be per- 
swaded, that Mr. Bridger doth more earnestly desire & seek his God, 
than you doe, who have lived by him & loved him above these Fifty ■ 
years ? Enquire of your friend, Joshua Brown, whether what he is 
now about, be a justifiable keeping of the Fifth Commandment ; & 
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whether he be now denying himself, and taking up his Cross & follow- 
ing JESUS CHRIST ? Ask him whether it be Best to have the 
Apocrypha & the Canonical Scriptures yoked up together ? Whether 
it be Best to have the Sign of the Cross in Baptisme ? "Whether it be 
best to have a great number of days in the year placed as high as the 
Lord's Day, if not above it ? I shall not enlarge, hoping that by the 
good Spirit of God you will be assisted to Speak beyond what 1 can 
Write. I have sent you Mr. Flavell's Explanation of the Assembly's 
Catechisme, which please to accept. The Print is not so good as 1 could 
wish. If your own eyes do not serve you to read it, you must employ 
some that are younger to read it to you. We have many sudden 
Deaths. The Widow Sanders of Braintrey went to Meeting the last 
Lord's Day, fell down out of her seat & dyed. Let us Remember to 
pray one for another, that we may be ready when our LORD shall 
call. With my service to my Land Lady, I take leave, who am, 

Your friend & Serv! S. S. 

To Mr. Nathan': Coffin. 

March 12, 1711-12. 

Sir, — I have thought on your Words relating to the West Precinct 
in Newbury, mentioned in your Letter of the 22'' of January last. It 
came to my mind that ray Landlord Webster was a near neighbour to 
Joshua Brown for many years. You are a younger Man, & a Deacon. 
I would have you goe to Mr. Webster, & accompany him to your 
brother. Deacon Brown, & speak to him with that Seriousness & Sol- 
emnity as the Case requires; & see if you can reclaim him & recover 
him. Be not discouraged with thinking that he will not hear you. 
Hereafter, possibly, he may complain that few, or none, dealt plainly 
& faithfully with him. However it be, if you in faithfulness & Meek- 
ness endeavour to restore your brother thus surprised, you will have 
peace & Comfort in it. Success belongs to GOD : it becomes us to doe 
our Duty, & make a full Submission & entire Resignation of ourselves, 
& all our Endeavours to his Sovereign good pleasure as to the Event. 
Be not discouraged with having yourself & Ancestors Reproached with 
the Slander of being Mistaken dissenting brethren. The godly New 
England Planters pretended no Separation, but what the 2 Cor. 6. 17, 
18 did Command & justify & Encourage. I take that portion of the 
Divine Oracles to be New England's Magna Charta. Let us keep to 
it, & we are safe. Solomon had an Excellent Mother ; & yet for Sol- 
omon to have applauded or excused, or imitated all her Actions, would 
have been highly injurious to the Kingdom, himself & her. To imitate 
her Vertues ; Acknowledge her as his dearest Mother, & at the same 
time to keep at the greatest Distance from her Lapses, was mutually 
their Truest Honor. The Boast that your neighbour Brown & others 
make of their Bettering themselves in their present change, is but 
Laodicean Talk, which they will shortly be ashamed of. 

You had best quickly go to Mr. Webster, & make your Visit before 
your intentions be known. If it take Aer, you will be iu danger of 
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being prevented, or much hindred. Accept of Mr. Vincent's Explan- 
ation of the Assembly's Catechisme ; And present the Epistles to Mr. 
Ordway the father, in my name, with my service. I thank you for your 
kind Affection to my dear Kinsman. He was carried to Rest in his 
Grave Feby. 27, the day your neighbour Bayley was presenting the Pe- 
tition to the Goveruour, signed by himself & 21 more, of which Abra- 
ham Merril, & Joshua Brown were two. We had need pray mutually 
one for another, that we may not be led into Temptation. 1 am. Sir, 

Your friend & Serv'. S. S. 

Boston; 28 Feb'. 1711-12. 

I received yesterday an Address & Petition signed by 22 persons. 
Freeholders & Inhabitants of the Town of Newbury, setting forth that 
they were declared members of the Episcopal Ctiurcli of England as by 
Law Established ; & that they have raised a building for the Service of 
God, according to the manner of Worship prescribed in the said Church : 
Desiring Protection & Encouragement therein, accordingly : And that 
they have addressed the right Reverend the Bishop of Loudon, to have 
a Minister sent to them ; & that thereupon they may not be obliged to 
contribute to the subsistence of the other Ministers of any other profes- 
sion ; as at large is set forth in the said Petition. 

I am also further informed by the Reverend Mr. Harris, one of the 
Ministers of the Church of England in this place. That at their desire 
he visited & preached to that new Congregation, & had a very consid- 
erable Auditory, & that he shall continue so to doe, untill their said 
Address to the Lord Bishop of London shall be considered & Order 
given therein. 

I am thereupon of Opinion that the said petitioners, & others that 
join with them, ought to be peaceably allowed in their LawfuU pro- 
ceedings therein for their good Establishment, & ought not to be Taxed 
or imposed upon for the Support & Maintenance of any other public 
Worship in the said Town : of which I desire all persons to take notice 
accordingly. Given under my hand, J. Dtjdlet. 

To Her Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the County of Essex 
Massa'? Bay. 

(A true Copy.) 

This seems to be a comment by Christopher Toppan on the 
above affairs : — 

Perceiving that some of the Ceremonies were Camels too big for 
them at first to Swallow, told them that they should be left to their 
Liberty ; as to kneeling at the Sacrament, Baptising with the Sign of the 
Cross, (fee. This has been wonderfully taking with them, & a great 
means to encourage them in their factious proceedings. 

His Excellency's Opinion in this point has strangely elated t^e Spirit 
& Courage of our Apostat Brethren ; & by this means they expect 
their number will be greatly increased. Of which there would be little 
reason to be afraid if our Rulers had the Courage to stand by their own 
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Established Laws, in standing by which they may expect that GOD will 
own, bless, & prosper them. But if through a Spirit of Cowardice 
they shrink in their Shoulders, & are afraid to appear for Christ, & the 

Interest of Keligion among us, then, Why does he direct it to 

the Justices unless he meant his Opinion should be a Law to them ? 
But is his Opinion the Law of the Province? GOD forbid that it 
should! C. T. 

To C. M'. D. D. 

The following letter presents to us the Judge's dismay and 
chagrin when he learned what was transpiring at New Haven 
in the falling off of the Kector of the College, Mr. Cutler, and 
some of his associates, to Episcopacy. Governor Saltonstall, 
like himself, had been educated for the ministry : — 

To Gov. Saltonstall, S' 15, 1722, at New Haven. 

Before the smoke of Yale College was discerned, I was shew'd a 
piece of Ground, [the site of Christ Church] bought to build an Epis- 
copal Church on in Boston : & the same person whispered to me that 
Mr. Cutler, your Eector, was to preach in it. The Noise of Yale Col- 
lege came to us gradually ; at first we heard some uncertain Rum- 
blings ; at last the plain & loud Thunder-Claps astonished us. The 
Colony, the Town, the Society from whence it came Accented every 
Sound. It quickly brought to my mind Rev. xvi. 15. I apprehend 
that in this extraordinary & unexpected Alarm, we have a Demonstra- 
tion that the Drying up the Great River Euphrates is near at hand. 
Methinks he could not easily have lit upon a Subject so indefensible as 
that of the English Episcopacy, which seems to be absolutely avOgmrnvri 
xiiaia. For the Bishop is perfectly the King's Creature ; the Chapter 
must choose the person named in the conge d' elire. I am fully of Mr. 
Cotton's mind, that Episcopacy is that upon which the Fifth Vial is 
poured out, & he will have hard work that shall endeavour to controjl 
that Angel. Tis evident that the New England Planters were led by 
the Spirit of God when they followed the Lamb in the Chastity of his 
Ordinances. Dr. Goodwin & Dr. Owen make a very honourable 
Mention of it. The Bishops drove the renowned Planters out of Eng- 
land. I hope God will not suffer the Bishops to drive their Children 
out of New England. I pray God to make your Assistants & Deputies 
wise as Serpents, harmless as Doves. Desiring your Prayers, I am 

Here is the evidence of another sorrow visited upon the 
Judge by the chronic degeneracy under which Boston has suf- 
fered : — 

To the honorable Isaac Addington, Esq., Secretary ; To he communi- 
cated to his Excellency the Oovemour, S^ to the honorable Council. 
Boston of the Massachusetts; March 2, 1713-14. 
There is a Rumor, as if some designed to have a Play acted in the 

Council-Chamber, next Monday ; which much surprises me : And as 
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much as in me lies, I do forbid it. The Romans were very fond of 
their Plays : but I never heard they were so far set upon them, as to 
turn their Senat-Hoiise into a Play-House. Our Town-House was built 
at great Cost & Charge, for the sake of very serious & important Busi- 
ness ; the Three Chambers above, & the Exchange below ; Business of 
the Province, County, & Town. Let it not be abused with Dances or 
other Scenical divertisements. It cannot be a Honor to the Queen, to 
have the Laws of Honesty & Sobriety broken in upon. Ovid himself 
offers invincible Arguments against publick Plays : 

Ut tamen hoc fatear ; Ludi quoque semina praebent Nequitias : 

Let not Christian Boston goe beyond Heathen Rome in the practice of 
shamefull Vanities. 

This is the Voice of your most humble & obedient 

Servant, Samuel Sewall. 

The following is a copy of Sewall's Petition to Governor 
Shute for the appointment of Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court of the Province. The office was conferred upon him in 
1718, and held by him till he resigned it in 1728, two years 
before his death, in January, 1730, at the age of seventy- 
seyen : — 

To his Excellency Samuel Shute, Esq. Gov' 

FebJ 11* 171T-18. 

May it please your Excellency, The day for the nomination of Civil 
Officers approaches, & if your Excellency shall think it convenient to 
Nominat me for Chief Justice of the Superior Court, I shall be sensible 
of your Excellency's Favour, & my own further Obligations to Grat- 
itude. It comes to pass by the Disposal of Divine Sovereignty that I 
am the last of the Councillors left standing in the Charter, & the last 
of the Justices left standing in the Superior Court, of those that were of 
it from the Beginning, which was in the year 1692. And by reason of 
the inability of the late Hon. Chief Justice Winthrop to ride the remoter 
Circuits, I have frequently presided. And whatever may be objected 
against me, I presume it cannot be said that I exercised the Presidency 
immoderately or unfairly. And I hope, as the great Judge (for whose 
sake I was named) said, I may say. Whose Ox have I taken ? And that 
Partiality or Bribery cannot be laid to my Charge, 

My Father, Mr. Henry Sewall, was a Gentleman sent to New Eng- 
land by my Grandfather, Mr. Henry Sewall, in the year 1634. with a 
plentifuU Estate in Money, Net Cattel, Provisions, <fe other Things re- 
quisite for a New Plantation. As to my Real Estate in New England 
it is considerable. My own Father gave me a Tenement in Hampshire 
in England, thOugh a very small one, not yielding above £20 per annum. 
The Authority of this place as to any Vote, & the Salary, are the same 
with that of any other of the Justices. Although I have almost com- 
pleated the 66"" year of my Age, yet I think I have most constantly 
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attended, & have not missed Bristol Circuit for more than Twenty- 
years together, till last year I was taken off by Sickness. ■ I should 
hardly have had the Confidence to have taken up so much of your 
Excellency's Time in this manner, had I not been introduced by Mr. 
Belcher. If I have trespassed upon the Law of Modesty, it has been 
to avoid SuUenness. Praying Pardon for what is amiss or overmuch, 
I take leave, who am your Excellency's most humble & obedient Ser- 
vant, S. S. 

Judge Sewall does not appear to have anticipated the agita- 
tions and discussions of our time as to the extension of the 
Rights or the enlargement of the sphere of Women. We can 
judge only hy inference what would have been his views or 
course upon the subject had it been brought to his attention. 
But while his Letters and Journal bear abundant evidence of his 
high respect for the female sex, and contain many tributes of 
affection and reverence for honored Christian matrons whom 
he had known, we have among his papers a very special token 
of his championship of the sex on a matter of most transcend- 
ent interest. This is found in the very full Notes for a treatise 
which seems to have been designed for publication, though it 
does not appear that it reached the honor of print, as did his 
Apocalyptical Essay. 

A folio page of one of his note-books bears the following 
title, spread out in form as for the printer : — 

TALITHA CUMI, or an Invitation to WOMEN To look after ■ 
their Inheritance in the HEAVENLY MANSIONS. By Samuel 
Sewall, M.A. & sometime Fellow of Harvard College in Cambridge in 
New England. Ye shall be my Sons & Daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty. 2 Cor. 6. 18. Rom. 8. 17. There is neither Male nor 
Female : for ye are all One in Christ Jesus. 

Qui utrumque Sexum instituit, utrumque restituit. 

Augustin de Givit. Dei. 

Honi soit qui mal y pense. 

Resurget igitur Caro, et quidem omnis, et quidem ipsa, et quidem 
integra. — Tertullian. 

absit vafrities in qua multi nimis sibi placent, dum ad suas 

methodos inflectunt Dei Verbum, & philosophiam nescio quam &c. 
Evangelium ut suis figmentis mixtum, nobis fabricant. — Calvin. 

I have copied in a somewhat condensed form, but always 
confining myself to the very words of the writer, the substance 
of this Essay. It is elaborate in its learning, and is an admir- 
able specimen of the style of reasoning and argumentation of 
the Judge's time and place, while the enthusiastic zeal which 
fires it is an engaging revelation of his filial heart. The 
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influence of his close intimacy with Cotton Mather, on his mind 
and style, is very apparent : — 

When I was waiting upon a dear child in her last sickness, I met 
with a Book the Title page whereof was this : 

' The British Apollo : Containing about Two Thousand Answers to 
Curious Questions in most Arts & Sciences, Serious, Comical & Hu- 
morous. Approved of by many of the most Learned & Ingenious of 
both Universities & of the Royal Society, Performed by a Society of 
Gentlemen. Vol. I. The Second Edition. London, printed 1711.' 

In page 200 I met with this surprising Question : " Is there now, or 
will there be at the Resurrection, any Females in Heaven, Since there 
seems to be no need of them there ? " 

" Answer. Since Sexes are Corporal Distinctions, it follows, that 
there can be now no distinction of Sex in Heaven, since the Souls only 
of the Saints (which are Immaterial Substances) are as yet in th^t 
Happy Place. And that our rising Bodies will not be distinguished 
into Sexes we may fairly gather from those Expressions of our Lord's — 
In the jResurrection they neither give, nor are given in Marriage, but are 
as the Angels of God." 

This Malapert Question had not Patience to stay for an Answer, as 
appears by the Conclusion of it — since there seems to be no need of them 
there. Tis most certain there will be no needless impertinent persons 
or things in Heaven. Heaven is a roomy, a most magnificent Palace, 
furnished with the most Rich & Splendid Entertainments ; & the Noblest 
Guests are invited to partake of them. But why should there seem to 
be no need of "Women in Heaven ! Since God is their Father, & there- 
fore Heaven is their Country : Vhi Pater ibi Patria. Is there no need 
for a Daughter to go & see her Father when he sends for her ; to see 
God, who though He be a Great King yet is a most Loving & tender 
hearted Father? To speak the Truth, God has no need of any Creat- 
ure. His Name is exalted far above all Blessing & Praise. But by 
the same Argument there will be no Angels nor Men in Heaven, be- 
cause there is no need of them there. God created all Things for his 
pleasure that he might communicat of his Goodness, & for his declar- 
ative Glory. And that this End may be attained, there is need of 
Angels in Heaven & of Men & Women. As for the Argument taken 
from Matt. 22. 30, For in the Resurrection ^c, the most learned & best 
Expositors conclude that the words are a plain & undeniable Proof that 
Women have an Equal Share in the Resurrection unto Eternal Life & 
heavenly Glory. [Authorities quoted : Erasmus, the Dutch annota- 
tions, and Augustine's XVII. and XVIII. Chapters De Civitate Dei.] 

There is no other Change for Women than for Men. Both Men & 
Women shall be freed from Sin & from the Corruption introduced 
thereby. 

Office for the Burial of the Dead : This our dear Sister, as the con- 
stant practice is to read when a woman is buried. I could have wished 
there had been a miUatis mutandis which might have prevented the 
stumbling of Weak Brethren. 
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There are three Women that shall rise again : EVE, the Mother of 
all living ; SARAH, the Mother of the Faithfull ; and MARY, the 
Mother of our Lord. And if these three rise again without doubt all 
will. 

Reasons are then given for a hopeful belief concerning the 
three women just named. In dealing with Sarah, the writer 
says : — 

It is the concurrent opinion of Divines that Funerals have Respect to 
the Resurrection. They that follow Christians to their Grave profess 
their Faith of their Resurrection from the dead. Now the first Funeral 
Recorded in the Holy Scriptures is that of Sarah, which is very consid- 
erable. Sarah handsels the Grave for Abraham himself & the following 
Patriarchs. In the Book of Genesis containing the History of 2368 
years, one whole Chapter is taken up in describing the Circumstances of 
Sarah's Interment. We find but eight Funerals recorded in the Book, 
& five of these are godly Women, viz. Sarah, Rebekah, Leah, Debora 
& Rachel. 

As for the blessed Mary, the Mother of our LORD, for my part, I 
had rather with the Roman Catholics, believe that she is in Heaven 
already, than imagine that she shall never be there. Never was there 
so Great & Honourable a Wooing as Mary had. Whether we consider 
the Immensity & Greatness of the Person, The Holy Spirit, or the Supe- 
riority of the Ambassador, the Angel Gabriel. Well might the Blessed 
Virgin upon mature Consideration, after the Example of Rebekah, 
speedily give her full Consent, & say. Behold the Handmaid of the Lord, 
Be it unto me according to thy Word. Bp. Usher in his Emanuel 
speaks thus. That blessed Womb of hers was the Bride Chamber 
wherein the Holy Ghost did knit that indissoluble knot betwixt our 
human nature & his Deity. Our glorious Bridegroom will not demolish 
the Chamber, which he made & dearly bought & paid for, from whence 
He proceeded, but will Repair it with permanent & WonderfuU Mag- 
nificence In Perpetuam Rei Memoriam. In the heavenly Choir she 
will indeed appear to be Blessed among Women. When Christ shall 
set her at his Right Hand, as Solomon did Bathsheba his Mother. 

Now God in his alwise Providence Raised Women from the dead as 
well as men ; thereby signifying that they shall equally partake iu the 
last Resurrection. The Fame of the Raising Jairus his Daughter from 
the dead is gon abroad not only into the Land of Judea ; but into the 
whole world, into Asia, Africa, Europe, & America. Tis remarkable 
that this illustrious Story is Recorded in three of the Evangelists, Mat- 
thew, Mark, & Luke. And the Cure wrought on the Woman in the 
way, who had laboured under a Chronical Disease was a very suitable 
Prologue to this glorious Miracle. The Raising of Dorcas from the 
dead & the happy effect it had, &c. 

So it may be argued. If the Lord had been minded to deny Women 
a share in the General Resurrection from the dead, he would not have 
provided & Recorded for us these preambulatory Resurrections. 
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The Judge then proceeds, after the approved method of his 
time, to state and answer two objections. 

1. Objection. Whether in glorified Bodies there will be any dis- 
tinction of Sexes, some too curiously dispute. 

Answer. Is it so ? But can there be too much Curiosity employed 
in maintaining the Words & Works of God, & in preserving the beau- 
tifuU Variety with which He has been pleased to adorn them. — As God 
is Almighty, so He is Eternal & Unchangeable. And He will have 
Sons & Daughters as like Himself as can be. &c. 

2. Objection. The Ancients are divided in their Opinions about it 
— whether there will be a distinction or no. 

Answer. That is a shrewd thing indeed ! But if we should wait 
till all the Ancients are agreed in their Opinions, neither Men nor Wo- 
men would ever get to Heaven. I should have been glad if the learned 
Gentleman had mentioned the Ancients he refers to, that it might have 
been seen who & who are of a side ; & then I am perswaded the voice 
of the standers by would have been Impar Gongressus. It will not be 
easy to match the Sanctity, the Zeal, the Learning, the Natural Power & 
Industry of Tertullian, Jerom, Ambrose, Austin. And one might have 
hoped that the Translation of Austin's excellent Book, De Givitate Dei, 
into English One Hundred Years agoe would have proved a sovereign 
sufficient Antidote against this Poison ; & would have prevented this 
Wild-Fire of the British Apollo from being thrown about the Streets 
of our great City. 

Modern testimonies may be added to the Ancients. 

Citations are then made from the formularies of the Church 
of England : from " the incomparable Apologist," Jewell ; from 
" The Learned <fe Orthodox Assembly of Divines ; " from the 
formularies of the Church of Scotland ; and from the decisions 
of the Synod of Dort. 

According to these Authorities 'tis past dispute, that in the Resur- 
rection World, Mary shall enjoy her own Body, & John shall enjoy 
his. 

And yet, after all, if any Controversy shall be moved injurious to 
the Eight of Women before ancient or modern Men, in my opinion their 
safest & surest way is to plead, that they are Coram non judice. Tis 
not what ancient & modern Divines, or Learned & Philosophical men 
say concerning the Freehold of the Moiety of Mankind; but what God 
says who is their Creator, & Redeemer, & Sanctifier. Tis to their own 
Master they stand or fall, 'yea they shall be holden up,' Rom. 4. 24. 
And many Women are such good Lawyers, & are of such quick un- 
derstanding in the Fear of the Lord, & have entertained such an able, 
FaithfuU, & Successfull an Advocat, they have no reason to be afraid. 
The Heavenly Inheritance is inconceivably great &good wherein 
there are innumerable Conveniences, & no inconvenience. And it is 
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no small Injury to have the Title to this Inheritance defamed or ques- 
tioned. But seeing all is to be Tried & decided by the WORD of GOD, 
they need not be afraid with any amazement. 

The first Statute brought against their Interest is mentioned by 
Austin. Com. on Ephes. 4. 13 'Till we all come in the Unity of the 
Faith — unto a Perfect Man, &c. 

The Judge leaves this stumbling-block in the line of his 
argument, without removing it. 

Peroratio. 
Courteous Reader. I have written these few Lines from a Detes- 
tation 'of that Sadducean argument, There shall be no Weddings in 
Heaven, because there shall be no Women there — & out of a due 
Regard to my dear Parents, my Mother EVE, & my immediat Mother, 
whose very valuable Company I hope shortly to enjoy, & through the to 
me unaccountable Grace of God, recover an Opportunity of rendering 
them the Honour due to them according to the invaluable & Eternal 
Obligation of the Fifth Commandment. 

In connection with the recent discussion, following the Great 
Fire in Boston, November 9 and 10, 1872, concerning the re- 
moval or secularization of the Old South Church, the protest, 
unsuccessful as it proved, of Judge Sewall against the demoli- ■ 
tion of the former edifice on its site, has interest : — 

2'o the Reverend Mr. Joseph Sewall, [«ok of the Judge'\ & to the Sev- 
er end Mr. Tliomas Prince, Pastors of the South Church in Boston, 
If to the Brethren of the said Church, assembled in a Church Meet- 
ing, on Tuesday the seven Sf twentieth day of February, 1727-8. 

In which Meeting Two Questions are to be Answered, to wit : 
Whether the Old Meeting-House shall be Repaired, or a New One 
builded. 

That our Meeting house needs Repairing, is Apparent : & I appre- 
hend that it ought to be done as soon as the Season of the year will 
admit : 

But as for the building of a New Meeting house, it is now unseason- 
able. God in his holy Providence preserving this, seems plainly to 
advise us to the contrary. This is a very good Meeting; house, & we 
have not convenient room to build a New one in, while this is standing. 
And considering the Terrible Earth Quakes we have had, shaking all 
our Foundations, it behooves us to walk humbly with our God & to 
observe the divine Counsel given to Barach by the Prophet Jeremiah m 
the forty-fifth Chapter : And to take care that we do not say in the Pride 
& greatness of heart. We will cut down the Sycamores, & change them 
into Cedars, Isaiah 9. 10. We ought to look not only on our own 
Things, but also on the Things of others, Philip. 2. 4., & beware that 
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we do not unjustly & violently Oust them of what they are lawfully 
possessed of. 

Besides, I fear the Mischief is like to be distressing, for want of a 
place to worship God in, while the New Meeting house is setting up. 

Upon these, & such like Considerations, I dissent from those Breth- 
ren, who promote the building a New Meeting house at this Time, & 
pray that what I have written may be entred in the Church Records. 

Sam^ Sewall. 

Mr. Edward Bromfield Esq. came to me to persuade me to go to the 
Meeting warned last Lord's Day, & desired me that, if I did not go, I 
would wi'ite. Accordingly I writ as I could in great Hurries, Monday 
being Probat Day. I sent for Mr. Bromfield, & he kindly carried it 
for me, & delivered it, & it was read. 



The President read a letter from Mr. Mason, Chairman of 
the Sub-committee on the Society's Building, saying that the 
rooms were now in readiness to receive the books, &c., and 
recommending that their removal be commenced forthwith. 

Mr. Amoey submitted to the inspection of the Society a silver 
locket, given many years ago by Mr. Thomas Walley to his 
nephew, Thomas W. Phillips, commemorative of the death of 
Charles I. It seems to have been worn as a keepsake by 
some one peculiarly loyal to his memory, or who was person- 
ally attached to him. No knowledge or tradition of any sort 
exists as to whom it originally belonged, or in what way it 
came into the possession of Mr. Walley. His ancestor in the 
fifth remove, the Rev. Thomas Walley, came over in 1668, and 
was settled at Barnstable. He had been for a long previous 
period rector of St. Mary's Whitechapel, in London, and prob- 
ably was settled there at the time of the execution ; but there 
is nothing to connect liim either in his religious sentiments or 
personal history with the king. Nor, on the other hand, does 
there exist any known connection between his family and that 
of General Edward Whalley, the regicide, who lived for many 
years with Goffe, his son-in-law, in concealment at New Haven, 
and later at Hadley, where he died. 

Whatever its origin or ownership may have been, the locket 
is interesting as an historical relic, both for its great antiquity 
and for the importance of the event it commemorates. On 
one other account attention is called to its existence ; namely, 
in the hope of ascertaining if any similar memorial has been 
preserved, or any one remembered among the early settlers 
in New England who would have been likely to have pos- 
sessed this. The motto on one of the external sides reads, 
" Quis temperit a lacrimis," with the date " January 80, 1648," 
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and beneath is rudely carved an eye shedding tears. On 
the opposite side are inscribed the words, " I live and dy in 
loyalty," and underneath a heart pierced through with many 
arrows. Upon the inner side of the box is fastened a small 
gold coin with the profile of the king, a likeness not to be mis- 
taken; and on the inside of the lid opposite are the words 
" Prepared be to follow me," with the initials " C. R. N.," for 
Charles the King slain. The box may have once contained 
some personal memento of the king, — "a hair of him for 
memory," or some similar relic, — but if so it has disap- 
peared. 

America was, in the troubled days of the Commonwealth, 
as it has been at other times of political convulsion, the fre- 
quent resort of persons compromised at home, who might hope 
to pass unnoticed among the many strangers then flocking into 
the new settlements. The fact that three of the judges of 
that tribunal unknown to the law, who condemned the king, 
should have continued here unmolested, notwithstanding per- 
sistent search, shows how safe an asylum it might prove. It was 
in all probability a more congenial abode for Roundheads than 
for Cavaliers, and the diminutive size of this little amulet may 
have been purposely chosen for concealment. Ill advised as 
Charles was as a monarch, historians on both sides give him 
credit for many personal qualities that were estimable and cal- 
culated to attach to him closely all who fell within their influ- 
ence. In bearing and stature, in courtesy and accomplishment, 
he played his part well as a king, and his devoted adherents 
were willing to make any sacrifice for his cause. He was behind 
his time, and did not realize the progress made by the nation 
in a juster sense of their rights and liberties, or how far the 
old idea of royal supremacy had become obsolete. But by 
those whose traditional loyalty was proof against these new 
doctrines, his death was regarded with abhorrence, as a great 
national crime ; and this little waif from the past was doubtless 
a token of profound and affectionate veneration for his memory 
as a martyr, if not, as already suggested, the pledge of some 
more intimate relation. 

It may be worthy of note that the date, January 30, 1648, 
differs from that assigned in modern historical works to the 
execution. The Gregorian calendar by which the year began 
in January, though prevailing from 1582 in Catholic countries, 
was not adopted in England before 1752, the year previously 
commencing on the 25th of March. 

Mr. Waterston called attention to some facts connected 
with the early history of our public schools. Now that our 
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educational plans, he said, are upon so extended a scale, the 
children thus taught numbering over thirty-eight thousand, 
under the charge of somewhat more than a thousand teachers, 
and the whole system supported at an annual expense of 
above one million three hundred thousand dollars, it is doubly 
interesting to look back at the earliest beginnings and see 
when and how the seed was planted from which a growth of 
such vast size has sprung. 
Mr. Waterston continued : — 

The first Record known to exist dates back to 1635. It is a simple 
statement that on the " 13'.'' of y" 2°^ month it was gen'ally agreed 
vpon y* o' brother Philemon Pormont shall be entreated to become 
schoolmaster for y" teaching and nourtering of children w* vs." This 
was the earliest step of which we have any information. By it the 
Latin School was established, situated in School Street, thus giving its 
name to the street, on the south-easterly portion of ground now covered 
by King's Chapel, or Stone Chapel as it is often called. 

It is natural for us to ask if there is reason to believe that this 
establishing of a Free School was considered, by those living at that 
day, as any thing remarkable. Did the leading men make note of it ? 
The Journal of Governor Winthrop covers that period, but it contains 
not the slightest allusion to it. He often speaks of minute circum- 
stances of little weight in themselves save as they affected directly or 
indirectly the welfare of the colony. Yet not at any time previous to 
this year, or during this year, or through several years following, does 
he make any reference to the planting of the first school, or dwell par- 
ticularly upon a free school education. 

In the early days of the Colony, children were doubtless instructed 
at their homes. Indeed, no arrangement for the public instruction of 
children under the age of seven was made until 1818, and no arrange- 
ment for the education of girls in the Pubhc Schools until 1789, and 
then only by an incidental circumstance. More than one hundred 
and fifty years elapsed from the opening of the first public school 
before one girl was admitted; and not until 1828 — one hundred and 
ninety-three years after the establishment of the first school — were 
girls admitted with full equality to the entire privileges of a thorough 
public school education. 

But in regard to the schools called free, — at the beginning they were 
partly supported by voluntary contribution. Upon the last leaf of the 
oldest volume of our town records there is this memorandum, — 
" towards the maintenance of the free schoolmaster." Under date of 
" Aug. 1636," follows the subscription of 

" Governour M' Henry Vane Esq. 10 pounds. 
M' Richard Bellingham, 10 pounds. 
Deputy Governour Mf John Winthrop, 10 pounds." 

In 1 645, there is a note in Governor Winthrop's Journal, in Vfhich 
he speaks of free schools, and of " a yearly contribution." 
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In 1679, the following recommendation was passed: "that those 
who send their children to school and are able to pay something shall 
contribute for the encouragement of the master." So also it is stated 
that " Indian children shall be taught gratis," which implies that all 
other children are not so taught. 

In 1 647 there was a revisal of the code of laws, and then the grand 
recognition was distinctly made " that, to the end that learning might 
not be buried in the grave of the fathers, therefore the General Court 
provides by law that every township in the jurisdiction, after the Lord 
hath increased them to the number of fifty householders, shall main- 
tain a school, and that every town with a hundred families shall set up 
a grammar school, the master thereof being able to instruct youth so 
far as they may be fitted for the University." 

Such was the crowning act under Winthrop's last administration, by 
which, through her system of public schools, Massachusetts and New 
England have become conspicuous for intelligence, integrity, and thrift. 

But now let us go back again to that earliest school record, 1635, 
(five years after the day when the " Arbella" landed Winthrop at the 
mouth of Charles River, which led to the settlement of Shawmut, after- 
wards to be called Boston). On the 4th day of September, 1633, in the 
ship " Griffin," of three hundred tons, came, among others, John Cot- 
ton, who for many years had been a powerful and influential preacher 
in connection with St. Botolph's in Boston, Lincolnshire. He was in 
every respect a man of mark, and destined to exert a powerful influ- 
ence upon these shores. 

It was acknowledged that his coming formed a new era in the his- 
tory of the Colony. In the language of Dr. Increase Mather, " Both 
Bostons have reason to honor his memory, and New England most of 
all, which oweth its name and being to him more than to any other 
person in the world." 

This then is a .fact, worthy of observation : two years after the 
arrival of John Cotton, (or, strictly speaking, one year and five months,) 
"we find the establishment of a B^ree School, and this school we know 
to be the Latin School, whose history continues to this day, and whose 
prosperity and efficiency were never greater than at the present time. 
One peculiar fact in the establishment of this first free school was, that 
usual methods are reversed ; our fathers did not commence with a 
school for elementary instruction ; they provided at the very begin- 
ning for the higher branches of study. 

Now I think it is interesting to ask if there are any reasons why it 
would be natural to connect the establishment of this school with John 
Cotton ? One strong reason for so doing would be, that he was not 
only distinguished before he came to these shores for ability and learn- 
ing, but from the moment he landed here he was universally welcomed, 
and became the acknowledged centre of vast influence both in ecclesi- 
astical and civil affairs. Thus it was that the famous Thursday Lect- 
ure, which through all our early Colonial History held so conspicuous 
a place ; and also the accompanying Market-Day, sanctioned by order of 
the Court, had their origin in him ; and they both alike had their ante- 
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cedents in his personal experience at Boston in Lincolnshire. Was 
there, then, any thing corresponding with the idea of such a school as 
this earliest school, — at Boston, in Lincolnshire, where for so many- 
years Cotton had labored? 

As early as 1554, Queen Mary, in the first year of her reign, made 
a grant to the corporation of Boston "ybr the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining a Free Grammar School in the town'' 

Thus we know as a matter of liistory that there was a Free Gram- 
mar School in Boston, Lincolnshire. 

But is there any reason to suppose that Latin was taught in such a 
school ? It may be said in answer, This is the last thing which one 
might expect would be taught in a school so established. Yet in the 
Corporation Records (some of which I personally examined on a visit 
to that ancient place) there is this curious entry, which proves to us 
that Latin was taught. 

In 1578, it was agreed that a " Dictionarye shall be bought fory° Scol- 
lers of y* Free Scoole & the same boke to be tyed in a cheyne, & set 
upon a deske in y" scoole, whereunto any scoUer may have accesse as 
occasion shall serve;" and in 1601 the corporation purchased two dic- 
tionaries — one Greek, the other Latin — for the school, " the school- 
master to keep the same^br the use of the scholars." 

Thus we find that in Boston, Lincolnshire, there was a Free Gram- 
mar School in which Latin and Greek were taught. And it is natural 
to presume that a lover of learning like Cotton, who had been ap- 
pointed to the Vicarage of that town in 1612, and had been active 
there in all good ways and works for more than twenty years, should 
have been not only acquainted, but very familiar, with such a school. 
Still, if there were no evidence of such knowledge on Cotton's part, it 
would be mere conjecture with us. Is there, then, any positive evi- 
dence that John Cotton did know of this school ? Singularly enough I 
find this record : — 

" In 1613, a committee consisting of Dr Baron, Rev. John Cotton, 
and two others, was appointed to examine Mt Emnith & report whether 
he be fit to exercise the ofiice of Usher in this school." 

Thus we have direct proof that the Rev. John Cotton was so iden- 
tified in thought with that school, that he was nominated to examine 
an usher, and decide upon his fitness for the place ! 

Leaving then England as he did in 1633, and exchanging the Old 
for the T^ew World, how natural that this scholar (who had graduated 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, and had afterwards been elected to a 
fellowship in Emmanuel College), taking up his abode here in this then 
almost wilderness settlement, should have recalled all that was pre- 
cious in his memory, as suggestive of what might, — in some larger 
and better way, — become transplanted here. 

Thus the old Lecture, dear for so many years, when the Thursday 
came round, would recur to his mind. Why should he, then, not have a 
similar lecture here ? The Market Day, when the people gathered from 
the country around, buying and selling commodities, — why not have that 
also? As soon as suggested, the Court approved ; and this also became 
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as important a fact on this side of the Atlantic, as it had been on the 
other. In the same way when he saw the children growing up, he 
thought of the school, the Free School to which all could go ; and with 
his own love for classical literature, and his partiality for the privi- 
leges of a collegiate education, the memory of a Free' Grammar 
School, where Latin and Greek were taught, may have risen in his 
mind. And he may have said. Here also, where the trees of the forest 
are not yet felled, and the wild Indian is at our doors, here let such a 
school be established to become as good, and as much better as we can 
make it. And let that one be the forerunner of a thousand more that 
shall follow, — free for all, and where not only the simple rudiments 
of learning may be secured, but some reasonable introductory knowl- 
edge, at least, of the Ancient Languages. 

There is another coincidence between John Cotton's new and old 
home. The Records of the English Boston of 1642 show that the 
Master of the Grammar School had " a house rent free ' ; and in the 
American Boston we find that in 1645, it was ordered that Fifty 
Pounds be allowed to the Master, and " a house for him to live in." 

As an indication of how small a place Boston was at that period, 
it is only necessary to remember that, although the inhabitants were 
characterized by their religious zeal, one small meeting-house answered 
for the whole community, and continued to do so until 1648. The 
simplicity of their first place of worship is suggested by the fact that 
it had " mud walls and a thatched roof." This primitive building, 
situated on what is now the south side of State Street, was replaced 
by a more commodious wooden structure in 1640. in Washington 
Street, nearly opposite State Street, which edifice lasted seventy 
years, when it was destroyed by fire. During 1631 onlj' 90 persons 
came over from England, and in 1632 not above 250 new settlers 
arrived. Thus the one free school, dating from 1 635, answered the need 
of the people, not only at that time, but for forty years after. In a 
community so limited, every suggestion, from a man of the acquire- 
ments and influence of John Cotton, must have had great weight. 
We can therefore hardly imagine that such a school as this could have 
been established without his active co-operation, and we think we 
have given some very conclusive evidence that this school may have 
owed its origin to him more, perhaps, than to any one else. 

Mr. Cotton's first child, a son, born at sea, on board the " Griffin," 
had received on that account the name of " Seaborn." A father's 
thoughts would even more impulsively turn to the education of the 
young. Cotton died Dec. 23, 1652, from illness caused by exposure 
in crossing the ferry over Charles River, being on his way to preach 
to the students at Cambridge. After his death it was found that, on 
certain contingencies, he had arranged, by his will, that one-half of 
his whole estate should revert to Harvard College, and the other half 
be devoted to the support of the Free School in Boston. 

Thus we have most satisfactory evidence of the deep and abiding 
interest cherished by John Cotton in whatever pertained to the work 
of instruction ; and sufficient reasons (have we not ?) for associating 
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his name, in an especial manner, with the establishment of the First 
Free School, and with that educational system which has become our 
joy and our pride. 

The President read the following extract from a letter of 
our Correspoftding Member, the Hon. Hugh Blair Grigsby, of 
Virginia, dated 8th Feb., 1873 : — 

" I will, at your request, add a paragraph or two in relation to the 
' Adventures of Signer Guadentio di Lucca,' which I alluded to in my 
last. From the earliest times it has been fashionable for philosophers 
to put forth their ideal of a Commonwealth. Plato and Xenophon in 
a spirit of rivalry set the example among the Greeks ; and the Com- 
monwealth of the one, and the Cyropsedia of the other, reflect the sen- 
timents of those brilliant contemporaries on the science of government. 
It is on the authority of Cicero that I pronounce the Institution of 
Cyrus a work of the imagination. Cicero, in his tract ' de Eepublica,' 
which has come down to us in a mutilated form, trod in the footsteps 
of the two Greek philosophers whose works be had studied closely. I 
pass over similar works which were written by eminent Frenchmen 
after the middle of the last century ; and, turning to the literature of 
our own race, I recall to your recollection the TJtopia of Sir Thomas 
More, and the Oceana of Harrington ; and, I may add, the Political 
Justice of Godwin, which was in the hands of our own politicians in 
my early days. 

" Before I proceed to give an outline of the work of Guadentio, 
I will say a word about its authorship. During the life of Bishop 
Berkeley, it was generally attributed to him ; and if not printed with 
his name during his lifetime, — and it may have been, — it has invari- 
ably borne it since his death in 1753.* It seems to have escaped the 
notice of Dr. AUibone in his great work, for in his article on Berkeley 
he makes no allusion to it. There are obvious reasons which might 
induce silence on the part of its author, if he were a bishop ; and we 
know that although ' The Tale of a Tub ' has always been ascribed 
to Swift, and although it cost him a bishoprick, yet he never acknowl- 
edged it ; and Dr. Johnson to the last always doubted, if he did not posi- 
tively deny, his title to the authorship. Not that there is a thought in 
the tract of Guadentio unworthy of its supposed author ; but there are 
very many opinions expressed, and topics dwelt upon, which a bishop 

* Mr. Grigsby's copy of this work has the following title: "The Adventures of 
Signer Guadentio Di Lncca, being the substance of his examination before the fathers 
of the Inquisition, at Bologna, in Italy. By Bishop Berkeley, author of the Minute 
Philosopher, &c., Dublin. . . . 1821." The first edition of this work appeared in Lon- 
don in 1737, the second in 1748. There are, or were recently, two copies, each of a 
different edition, in the library of the Boston Athenseum. The curious reader may find 
a very good analysis of the book in the fourth volume of the " Retrospective Review; " 
and the latest discussion as to its authorship, that we have seen, is in English "Notes and 
Queries," vol. ii- pp. 327, 328. It is there attributed to S[imon] Berington a catholic 
priest, author of "Dissertations on the Mosaical Creation, Deluge, building of Babel, 
and confusion of Tongues," &c., London, 1750. — Eds. 
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might not wish to be connected publicly with his name. The work is 
of a high order of ability. None but a mind intimately conversant 
with the nicest problems of politics, of political economy, of municipal 
law, of agriculture and the arts, — in all which the bishop was known to 
excel, — and familiar with the lights and shades of social life, could have 
accomplished the task. Its literature is chaste and various and pro- 
found, and no mean dramatic skill is visible in the 'conduct of the 
story.* Kippis, in his enlarged and unfinished edition of the Biogra- 
phia Britannica, gives numerous quotations from the work in his 
article on Berkeley, but does not positively ascribe the work to the 
bishop. I have never seen an American copy of ' Guadentio,' and I am 
inclined to think that none was ever printed. My copy is from the 
Dublin press, and bears the name of the bishop. The book, however, 
is very well known in England. It is more probable that the bishop 
is the author, than that such a work, which would enhance the fame 
of the most popular writer, should remain unreclaimed. Possibly 
Lowndes, in some of his volumes, may throw some light upon the 
subject. Brunet, in the ' Manuel du Libraire,' does not mention it. 
There have been two modern editions of the bishop's works, — one in 
1820 in three octavos, and another some years later. These may throw 
light on the authorship. When this work was composed, Bayle's His- 
torical Dictionary was the hand-book of every scholar ; and as the 
Bishop of Cloyne has dealt much in geography as well as in politics, 
he may have taken the first thought of his work from Bayle's article 
on Sadeur, who published some imaginary travels in Terra Australis. 
George Psalmanazar's tract on Formosa, which was wholly a work 
of the imagination, came before the work of the bishop, I believe. 
George, whom Dr. Johnson thought so highly of, went so far as to 
invent an entire language for Formosa, with regular inflections of verbs 
and nouns, and deceived even learned men for a season. 

" One or two English writers deny the authorship of the bishop ; 
and I have never seen the question fairly argued. 

" It was my intention to have given a synopsis of the work ; but I 
am pressed for time at present, and I send the book to you to read, with 
a request that you return it to me when you have done with it. I 
should think, were I to judge from catalogues, there is not another 
copy south of the Potomac. I need not say that ' Guadentio ' is an 
old acquaintance of mine." 

At the request of Mr. Whitmore, ■who was not present, Mr. 
Deane communicated, and read by its title, a paper by Mr. 
Whitmore on the names of towns in Massachusetts : — 

» The notes show a full command of all ancient and modem learning bearing upon 
its topics. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF TOWNS IN 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

In a previous essay I have mentioned that the origin of the names 
of our towns is quite obscure ; but, believing that much may be discov- 
ered still as to the causes which led to their selection, I have prepared 
the following lists. 

In the first list will be found the earliest date at which the name of 
any town occurs. Usually, this will be the date of its incorporation ; 
but not invariably, as some settlements were first known by Indian 
names, — as precincts or parts of other towns, — or even by a name 
afterwards changed and lost. 

Our history is naturally divided into three parts : first, the Colonial 
period, from the settlement to the administration of Andros ; second, 
the Provincial period, under the Second Charter; third, the time since 
the Revolution, or the period of the State. Each of these periods has 
a political and social character of its own, and, as will be shown, each 
has had a distinctive nomenclature for its new settlements. 

In the first period we find, as might be expected, that the colonists 
gave to their towns names chiefly of English origin. Of ihe sixty 
towns named before 1690 in Massachusetts Colony, not one retained 
an Indian name ; while Scituate and Monomoy are the only two exam- 
ples in Plymouth Colony. Although both colonies were Puritanic, 
Salem and Rehoboth were the only Scriptural names. 

Not only did our forefathers select English names, but they chose 
them without any plan of commemorating the more prominent cities 
and towns of England. The most marked peculiarity of these early 
names is, that their English namesakes are so obscure. We feel at once 
assured that these names were not adopted by chance, or on general 
grounds ; but that each represents some local aflfection, some individual 
reason, which may still be traced out by careful study. In most instances, 
doubtless, some settler at the new town was an emigrant from the Eng- 
lish village ; and, since our knowledge of the origin of the early colonists 
is so scanty, we may find that the study of our local nomenclature will 
be a valuable source of information to the genealogist. 

List of Towns in Massachusetts Colony. 

[The references are to the prmted volumes of Records.] 



1. 


Salem .... 


. Aug. 23, 1630, first mentioned. 


I. 73 


2. 


Oharlestown . . 


do. do. 


do. 


3. 


Boston .... 


Sept. 7, 1630, named. 


I. 75 


4. 


Dorchester . . 


do. do. 


do. 


5. 


Watertown . . 


do. do. 


do. 


6. 


Roxbiiry . . . 


Sept. 28, 1680, first mentioned. 


I. 77 


7. 


Medford . . . 


do. do. 


do. 


8. 


Marblehead . . 


July 2, 1633, do. 


I. 106 


9. 


Ipswich . . . 


Aug. 6, 1634, named. 


I. 123 


10. 


Newbury . . . 


May 6, 1635, do. 
50 


I. 146 
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11. Hingham . 

12. Weymouth 

13. Concord . 

14. Dedhara . 

15. Cambridge 

16. Lynn . . 

17. Sudbury . 

18. Hampton . 

19. Rowley 
Colchester 

20. Braintree . 

21. Salisbury . 

22. Haverhill . 

23. Springfield 

24. Gloucester 

25. Woburn . 

26. Wenham . 

27. Beading . 

28. Hull . . 

29. Manchester 
SO. Andover . 

31. Maiden . 

32. Medfield . 
83. Topsfield . 

34. Lancaster . 

35. Groton 

36. Chelmsford 

37. Billerica . 

38. Northampton 

39. Marlborough 

40. Hadley . . 

41. Milton . . 

42. Mendon . . 

43. Amesbury 

44. Beverly . . 

45. Westfield 

46. Hatfield . . 

47. Brookfield 

48. Wrentham . 

49. Dunstable 

50. Southfleld (Suffleld), 

51. Sherburne 

52. Bradford . 

53. Deerfield . 



Sept. 2, 1685, named. 

do. do. 
Sept. 3, 1635, do. 
Sept. 8, 1636, do. 

do. do. 
Nov. 20, 1637, do. 
Sept. 4, 1639, do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

May 13, 1640, do. 
Oct. 7, 1640, do. 
June 2, 1641, first mentioned. 

do. do. 

June 14, 1642, do. 
Sept. 27, 1642, named. 
Sept. 7, 1643, do. 



{see No. 21.) 



May 29, 1644, 

do. 
May 14, 1645, 
May 6, 1646, 
May 11, 1649, 
May 23, 1650, 
Oct. 18, 1650, 
May 18, 1653, 
May 29, 1653, 

do. 

do. 



do. 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



May 16, 1656, first mentioned. 

May 31, 1660, named. 

May 22, 1661, do. 

May 7, 1662, do. 

May 16, 1667, do. 

May 27, 1668, do. 

Not. 7, 1668, do. 

May 19, 1669, do. 

May 31, 1670, do. 

Oct. 15, 1673, do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

June 3, 1674, do. 

Oct. 7, 1674, do. 

Oct. 13, 1675, first mentioned. 

Oct. 22, 1677, do. 



I. 156 

do. 
L 157 
I. 180 

do. 
I. 211 
I. 271 

do. 

do. 

do. 
I. 291 
L 305 
L 819 
L 320 
U. 14 



II. 
IL 
II. 
II. 



28 
44 

73 

74 



II. 109 
III. 73 
III. 162 
III. 188 



33 
303 
235 

237 



400 



IV. pt. I. 

III. 
IV. pt. L 
IV. pt. I. 

do. 

III. 

IV. pt. 1, 424 
IV. pt. 2, 11 
IV. pt. 2, 51 
IV. pt. 2, 341 
IV. pt. 2, 376 
IV. pt. 2, 407 
IV. pt. 2, 432 
IV. pt. 2, 460 



do. 
do. 
do. 



V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 



668 

569 

570 

13 

23 

66 

167 



Plymouth Colony, 

1*. Plymouth Dec. 11, 1620, settled. 

2*. Scituate July 1, 1633, first mentioned. 

3*. Duxbury Jan. 6, 1635-6, do. 

i*. Sandwich March 6, 163T-8, do. 

5*. Yarmouth Jan. 7, 1638-9, do. 

6*. Barnstable June 4, 1639, do. 

7*. Taunton March 3, 1639-40, do. 

8». Marshfield June 7, 1642, do. 

9*. Kehoboth Oct. 28, 1645, do. 

10*. Eastham June 5, 1651, do. 

11*. Bridgewater ...... June 3, 1656, do. 

12*. Dartmouth June 8, 1664, do. 

13*. Swansey March 5, 1667-8, do. 

14*. Middleborough June 1, 1669, do. 

15*. Manamoyct (now Chatham) March 8, 1678-9, named. 

16*. Bristol Oct. 28, 1681, do. 



I. 13 

I. 36 

I. 80 

I. 108 

I. 126 

I. 141 

IL 40 

11. 91 

II. 168 

III. 101 

IV. 65 
IV. 175 

V. 19 
VI. 4 
VI. 77 
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54. Stow May 16, 1683, named. V. 409 

55. Enfield do. do. V. 410 

56. Worcester . . . Oct. 15, 1684, do. V. 460 
67. Boxford .... 1685? 

58. Woodstock . . . March 13, 1689-90, • Order, Mass. Rec. VI. 126 

59. Newtown .... Dec. 8, 1691, 'do. do. VI. 207 

60. Oxford 

17*. Little Compton June 6, 1682, named. VI. 88 

18*. Freetown luly, 1683, do. VI. 113 

19*. Rochester June 4, 1686, do. VI. 189 

20*. Falmouth do. 1686. VI. 189 

Towns in 1695. 
On the first tax list under the new Charter, Sept. 14, 1695, we 
find the names of 83 towns ; viz., 13 in Suffolk, 17 in Essex, 17 in 
Middlesex,. 7 in Hampshire, 6 in Plymouth, 7 in Barnstable, 8 in 
Bristol, 4 in the Islands, and 4 in York. 

There were also Dunstable, Deerfield, and Woodstock named at 
this period as "frontier towns." Brookfield and Worcester had been 
abandoned. Tiverton, incorporated under the new regime, was included ; 
but Hampton was omitted, having been ceded to New Hampshire. 
This would makfe 88 towns existing before Tiverton, which would be 
No. 89 in the full account. 
The lists are as follows : — 

Suffolk. Essex. Middlesex. Hampshire. 

8. Boston. 1. Salem. 2. Charlestown. 23. Springfield. 

6. Itoxbury. 9. Ipswich. 5. Watertown. 88. Northampton. 

4. Dorchester. 10. Newbury. 15. Cambridge. 40. Hadley. 

41. Milton. 19. Rowley. 13. Concord. 46. Hatfield. 
20. Brantrey. 21. Salisbury. 25. Woburn. 50. Soufhfield. 
12. Weymouth. 43. Amesbury. 89. Marlboro. 45. Westfleld. 
11. Hingham. 22. Haverhill. 35. Groton. 55. Enfield. 
28. Hull. 30. AndoTer. 27. Reading. 

14. Dedham. 62. Bradford. 86. Chelmsford. 

32. Medfield. 57. Boxford. 17. Sudbury. 

48. Wrentham. 88. Topsfield. 31. Maiden. 

42. Mendon. 8. Marblehead. 7. Medford. 
60. Oxford. 16. Lynn. 36. Billerica. 

26. Wenham. 34. Lancaster. 

44. Bererly 54. Stow. 

24. Gloucester. 59. Newtown. 

29. Manchester. 51. Sherburne. 
Plymouth. Baknstable. Bristol. M. Vinetabd. 

1*. Plymouth. 6*. Barnstable. 16*. Bristol. Edgartown. 

2*. Situate. 5*. Yarmouth. 7*. Taunton. Tisbury. 

3*. Duxbury. 10*. Eastham. 12*. Dartmouth. Chilmark. 

8*. Marshfield. 4*. Sandwich. 18*. Freetown. Nantucket. 

11*. Bridgewater. 20*. Falmouth. 9*. Rehoboth. 

14*. Middleboro'. 15*. Monomoy. 13*. Swanzey. 

19*. Rochester. 17*. Little Compton. 
89. Tiverton. 

TOBK. 

York. 

Wells. 

Kittery. 

Isle of Shoals. 

K These references are to the manuscript volumes in the Secretary of State's Office, 
Boston. 
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I will next proceed to state such facts as I have found relative to the 
reasons for naming these Colonial towns, taking the places in chrono- 
logical order. 

Presumed Reason for the Names of Tovms in Massachusetts Colony. 

1. Salem. A Scriptural name. 

2. Charlestown. Named from Charles River, a name given by Captain Smitli. 

(Frotiiingliam's Hist. p. 21.) 

3. Boston. According to Dudley (Drake's Hist. p. 89), the first settlers named 

the place Boston, " which we intended to have done tlie place we first 
resolved on." Many of the emigrants were from Lincolnshire. 

4. Dorchester. Blake, writing a century after the settlement, says, " Why they 

called it Dorchester, I never heard ; but tliere was some of Dorcet Shire, 
and some of y" Town of Dorchester, that settled here ; and it is very 
likely it might be in Honour of y* aforesaid ReV. Mr. White, of Dorches- 
ter." 

5. Watertown. Savage (Winthrop's Hist. i. 43) conjectures that the name was 

given by Saltonstall, and was copied from Waterton, county York. 
But it may well have been derived from the natural features of the place. 

6. Roxhury. Spelled also Rocksbury. Probably named from its appearance. 

7. Medjbrd. Called Meadford by Dudley. It is termed Metford in the deeds 

of Cradock's widow ; and there was a hamlet of that name (now Hayford) 
very near to Caverswell, tlie seat of the Cradock family. 

8. MarUehead. " Salem was first called Marble harbor from the quantity of 

that stone there, and the name rested with Marblehead." (Felt's Salem, 
i.G.) 

9. Ipswich. So named " in acknowledgment of the great honor and kindness 

done to our people which took siiipping there," says Winthrop. (Hist. 
i. 164.) Ipswich, Eng., is in co. SufE. 

10. Newbury. Named from Newbury, co. Berks, Eng., where Rev. Thomas 

Parlier, the first minister of this town, had preached. (Coffin's Hist. p. 1.) 

11. Hingham. Named from Hingham, co. Norfolk, whence most of its early 

settlers came. (N. E. Hist, and Gen. Register, xv. 25-27.) 

12. Weymouth. Unknown ; but possibly in honor of Captain George Way mouth, 

the navigator. It is to be noted that, 20th March, 1635, about one hundred 
persons are recorded at Weymouth, co. Dorset, Eng., as bound hither. 
(Register, xxv. 13.) 

13. Concord. A typical name. 

14. Dedham. It was first called Contentment by its inhabitants. In England, 

Dedham is a parish in co. Essex, 3 miles from Hadleigh. 

15. Cambridge. So named after the General Court decided to establish a college 

there. 

16. Lynn. Named in compliment to Rev. Samuel Whiting, first minister there, 

who had been a curate at Lynn Regis, co. Norfolk. (Newhall, Hist, 
p. 169.) 

17. Sudbury. There is, in England, a Sudbury in Derby ; and also another in 

CO. Suffolk, 11 miles from Hadleigh. 

18. Hampton. I think this is a revival of Capt. John Smith's name of South- 

Hampton for this locality. See his map of 1616. 

19. Rowley. Named by the first minister. Rev. Ezekiel Rogers, " who called 

the town Rowly ; and continued in it about the same number of years that 
he had spent in that Rowly from whence he came, on the other side of 
the Atlantick ocean." (Magnalia.) It is in the East Riding of York, 7 
miles from Beverley. 

20. Braintree. The English town of the name is in co. Essex, and is of great 

antiquity, and considerable local importance. It is 11 miles from Chelms- 
ford. 

21. Salisbury. First called Colchester. At the session at which Salisbury was 

named, one of the deputies was Christopher Batte, who came firom the 
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city of Salisbury, co. Wilts, says Savage. Batte's cousin, Henry Byley 
of S., was also from the English city, and probably others. ("See Regis- 
ter, xxiv. 78.) 

22. Haverhill. Named for Haverhill, co. Essex, the birthplace of it8 first min- 

ister. Rev. John Ward. (Chase, Hist. p. 40.) 

23. S}mn(fjidd. Named in honor of William Pynchon, one of the first settlers, 

" who had his mansion house at a town of that name near Chelmsford, in 
Essex, before he removed to New England." (Hubbard's Hist, in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d Ser. vi. 308.) 

24. Gloucester. Perhaps named in honor of its first minister, Rev. Richard 

Blinman. (Caulkin's New London, pp. 114-117.) 

25. Woburn. Probably named for Woburn, co. Bedford, Eng., a town chiefly 

famous for containing Woburn Abbe.y, the noted seat of the Rus- 
sells, Uukes of Bedford. A John Russell was one of the earliest settlers 
in our town, and there was also here Richard Russell, a prominent citizen 
of Cliarlestown. Either may have suggested the name. 

26. Wenham. The first minister of this town was Rev. John Fisk, who was 

born, says Cotton Mather, in the parish of St. James, in the northerly 
corner of the county of Suffolk. Wenham, co. Suffolk, is at the extreme 
southern part, near Ipswich. Still, as the Kisks, of whom four brothers 
came hither, besides others of the name, were eminently a Suffolk family, 
and largely concerned in the affairs of our town, the evidence seems 
strong that they gave the name. 

27. Reading. Unknown. Reading in Berkshire, Eng., was a place of consider 

able importance, the birthplace of Archbishop Laud. It was the scene 
of considerable fighting in 1642-1644. 

28. Hull. Kingston-upon-Hull, commonly called Hull, in the East Riding of 

York, is a county of itself, and a well-known seaport. It was strongly in 
favor of the Parliament when the civil war broke out. It stood two severe 
assaults from the royal troops, but was never taken. 

29. Manchester. The famous city of this name in Lancashire has but recently 

risen to its present importance. In 1644-5, however, the Duke of Man- 
chester was the chief commander of the Parliament troops ; and I am 
inclined to consider that Reading, Hull, and Manchester were names sug- 
gested by the events then occurring in England. 
80. Andover. The English town in co. Hants, 18 miles from Salisbury and 
Amesbury. 

31. Maiden. In England we find Maiden, a little parish in co. Surrey ; and 

Maldon, a borough, port, and market-town in co. Essex. There is also 
Maulden, a parish in co. Bedford. 

32. Medfield. This name, I believe, does not appear in the English gazetteers. 

The town was set off from Dedham. It is termed in the record of incor- 
poration Meadfield ; and the name may thus be a descriptive one, as 
Barber reports the tradition. 

33. Topsjield. In England, Topesfield is a parish in the county of Essex. Gov- 

ernor Symonds owned land there, and undoubtedly gave this name. (See 
Appleton's " Ancestry of Priscilla Baker," p. 77.) 

34. Lancaster. The capital of the county of Lancashire, and one of the most 

familiar names in England. 
85. Groton. The petition for this grant was headed by Deane Winthrop, and 
the name was of course given by him in memory of the family possessions 
in the county of Suffolk, Eng. 

36. Chelmsford. The English town is in the county of Essex, 29 miles from 

London, 8 from Billericay. 

37. Bitlerica. Billericay, co. Essex, is a market-town 23 miles from London, 

of no special note. We know that at least one family, the Ruscoes, came 
from this place. 

88. Northampton. The name of an English county, and of its chief town. 

89. Marlborough. At this time Marlborough, co. Wilts, was a place of no great 

importance. The title since taken by the Churchills has made it famous. 
We know of several emigrants from this place. 
iO. Hadley. We find a Hadleigh in co. Suffolk ; and one in Essex, 10 miles 
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from Billericay. There are also Hadley-with-Blagrave, co. Berks, and 
Hadley-Monken, co. Middlesex. 

41. Milton. It would be pleasant to think that this town was named in honor of 

John Milton, but I know of no reasons in favor of the surmise. The name, 
Milton, alone or with others, belongs to over twenty parishes and towns 
in England. 

42. Mendon. By the records it appears that this name was meant for Mendam 

or Mendljam. The English town is in co. Suffolk. 

43. Anushury. The English town is 7 miles from Sahsbury, co. Wilts. 

44. Bemrly. This is the name of a large town in the East Riding of York. 

In 1671, according to Stone's History, pp. 16-18, Roger Conant and 
thirty-tour others petitioned to have the name changed, " because, we 
being but a small place, it hath caused on us a constant nickname of 
Beggarly." He adds, " I being the first that had house in Salem (and 
neither had any hand in naming either that or any other town), and my- 
self, with those that were then with me, being all from the western part of 
England, desire this western name of Budleigh, a market-town in Devon- 
shire, and near unto the sea, as we are here in this place, and where my- 
self was born." He also says that " no order was given, or consent by 
the people to their agent, for any name, until we were sure of being a town 
granted, in the first place." The request was refused. 

45. Westjield. Barber says that it was first proposed to call this town Stream- 

field, because situated between two streams ; but it was afterwards named 
from its site as the most westerly plantation. 
46 Hatfield. There are parishes of this name in the counties of Hereford, Hert- 
ford, York, and Essex. Yet it may well be asked if this name was not 
in some way connected with Hadley, from which it was set ofE. 

47. Brookfield. A name clearly derived from the local features. 

48. Wrentham. There is a small parish of this name in co. SuflTolk, from which 

came Thomas Paine and John Thurston. Thomas Thurston, a grandson, 
was of Wrentham, Mass. 

49. Dunstable. In England we have Dunstable, co. Bedford, a considerable 

market-town. The history of the town states (p. 16), that the name was 
in honor of Mary, wife of Edward Tyng, whose son was one of the peti- 
tioners for the grant. This I doubt, since no one seems to know lier 
maiden name or birthplace. But I do find that Robert Long, of Charles- 
town, came from Dunstable, co. Bedford, in 1635, with a large family. 
Among his children was Zachariah Long, whose name is also on the 
petition. This makes a very direct connection. It must be added, that 
Rev. William Symmes of Charlestown had been rector of Dunstable 
before his removal, and others of his flock may have followed him here. 

50. Suffield. A local name here. The committee, on granting it, reported 

" that the name of the place may be Suffield (an abbreviation of South- 
field), it being the southermost toune that either at present is or like to 
be in that country." It is now a part of Connecticut. 

51. Sherburne. We find Sherborne, co. Dorset ; also parishes of the name in 

Gloucester, Warwick, and Hants. Sherburn is the name of parishes in 
Durham and York. 

52. Bradford. A large town in the West Riding of York bears this name. 
63. Deerjield. Not an English name, and evidently of local origin here. 

54. Stow. This name occurs repeatedly in England, in the counties of Lincoln, 

Salop, Huntington, Suffolk, Cambridge, Norfolk, Essex, Gloucester, Ox- 
ford, Bucks, Stafford, and Northampton. 

55. Enfield. Enfield, co. Middlesex, is a parish 10 miles from London. This 

' town now belongs to Connecticut.* 

56. Worcester, A county in England. The battle of Worcester was Cromwell's 

" crowning mercy," and tradition states that the name was chosen here 
as a defiance to the king. 

" There is now an Enfield in Hampshire county, formed in 1818. Holland (Hist. W. 
Mass. ii. 201) says the name was in honor of Robert Field. This is doubtless an error; 
and it was a revival of the old name, still existing also in Connecticut. 
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57. Boxford. In co. Suffolk, Boxford adjoins Groton. 

68. Woodstock. Sewall writes, March 18, 1B89-90, in his Diary : " I gave New- 

Koxbury the name of Woodstock, because of its nearness to Oxford, for 
the sake of Queen Elizabeth, and the notable meetings that have been 
held at the place bearing that name in England ; some of which Dr. Gilbert 
inform'd me of, when in England. It stands on a hill ; I saw it as (I) 
went to Coventry, but left it on the left hand. Some told Capt. Kuggles 
that I gave the name, and put words in his mouth to desire of me a Bell 
for the Town." It was transferred about 1750, to Connecticut. 

69. Newton. Called New Town in the records until 1766, says Jackson. This 

was the early name of Cambridge, of which place Newton was a part. 
60. Oxford. The exact date of this name is unknown. It was given between 
16th May, 1683, wlien the grant of land was made, and 1695, when it 
occurs on the tax list. 

In Plymouth County. 

1*. Plymouth. Morton's Memorial says (p. 42) that it was so called on Smith's 

map, and was also so called because " PUmouth in O. E. was the last 

town they left in their native country, and for that they received 

many kindnesses from some Christians there." 

2*. Scituate. An Indian name. 

3*. Duxbury. Named in compliment to the Standishes of Duxbury Hall ; to 

which family Miles Standish probably claimed relationship. 
4*. Sandwich. A seaport in Kent. 
5*. Yarmouth. A seaport in Norfolk. 
6*. Barnstable. A seaport in Devonshire, on the south side of the Bristol 

Channel. 
7*. Taunton. Named by the chief founder, Miss Elizabeth Poole, whose family 

had long lived at Taunton, co. Somerset. 
8*. Marshfield. Probably named from its site. It was first called Rexham, or 
Rexhame, which may refer to Wrexham, a town in co. Denbigh, North 
Wales. 
9*. Rehoboth. A Scriptural name, given it by its pastor. Rev. Henry Newman, 

says Mather. (Magnalia, 3d book, chap, xv.) 
10*. Eastham. There is a parish of this name in Cheshire, and another in Wor- 
cestershire. 
11*. Bridgeicater. In England, Bridgewater is in co. Somerset, 11 miles from 

Taunton. 
12*. Dartmouth. A seaport in Devonshire, on the English Channel. 
13*. Swansey. A seaport town in Glamorganshire, South Wales, about oppo- 
site Barnstable. 
14*. Middleborough. There is a Middleborough in the North Riding of York ; 

yet our town may well be named from local causes. 
15*. Monomoy. An Indian name. 

16*. Bristol. The well-known city of the name is in co. Gloueester. 
17*. Little Compton. Several places in England bear the name of Compton. 

The parish of Little Compton, co. Gloucester, is 3 miles from Stow. 
18*. Freetown. Origin unknown. 
19*. Rochester. An ancient city and seaport in Kent. 
20*. F(dmouth A famous seaport in Cornwall. 

Other Colonies. 

North of the present limits of Massachusetts, there were four settle- 
ments remaining at the date of the Second Charter ; viz., York, Wells, 
Kittery, and Isle of Shoals. Of these, the earliest name is Kittery, 
given in 1647: it is presumably an Indian name. York and Wells 
were named after the incorporation with Massachusetts, in 1652. As 
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the county was called Yorkshire, the town was naturally called York. 
As to Wells, it is surmised that this was so named from the city in 
Somersetshire, because Thomas Gorges belonged to that county, and 
owned land in this town. The Isle of Shoals needs no explanation. 

Islands. 

Of lands annexed to Massachusetts, but which had already been 
named, Nantucket bore of course an Indian name. On Martin's Vine- 
yard there were three towns, — Tisbury, Chilmark, and Edgartown. 
Of these names, given about 1671, Tisbury and Chilmark reproduce the 
two places in co. Wilts, a few miles west from Salisbury. Edgartown 
is of more difficult origin ; and I have never seen a solution attempted. 

Classification of the Foregoing Names. 

We can now proceed to some general conclusions in regard to these 
names. Salem, Charlestown, Boston, Ipswich, Concord, Cambridge, 
and possibly Hampton, were named on general grounds, irrespective of 
the local preferences of the emigrants. Watertown and Medford, most 
probably, were named to please Saltonstall and Cradock ; Newbury, 
Lynn, Kowley, and Haverhill, in honor of their first ministers ; Dor- 
chester, Hingham, and probably Weymouth, were so named because 
many of their inhabitants came from those places. Eoxbury and 
Marblehead were clearly named from their natural features. 

Out of the first twenty-six names, we are left with Salisbury, Spring- 
field, and Wenham, whose sponsors may be indicated with considerable 
accuracy ; and the following, whose origin is unknown : Dedham and 
Braintree (co. Essex, Eug.), Sudbury (co. SufF., Eng.), Gloucester 
(co. Glouc), Woburn (co. Beds.). 

We may imagine that Reading, Hull, and Manchester were souve- 
nirs of the great Civil War, though this may be but a coincidence. 

In the names from No. 30 to No. 43, Andover, Marlborough, and 
Amesbury go with Salisbury in Wiltfliire names; Maiden, Topsfleld, 
Chelmsford, Billericay, and Hadley, are in p:ssex : Lancaster and 
Northampton are English counties ; Medfield and Milton most prob- 
ably are of local origin here ; Groton and Mendham are in Suffolk, 
Eng. 

No. 44, Beverley, and No. 52, Bradford, are in Yorkshire ; West- 
field, Brookfield, Suffield, Deerfield, and New-town originated here. 
Woodstock was named by Judge Sewall ; Dunstable evidently was 
named by emigrants from that place, or rather by their chjldren. 
Wrentham, also, was settled by the descendants of emigrants from its 
English antetype ; Worcester and Oxford are English counties ; Stow 
(Market) and Boxford are Suffolk names; Hatfield is in Essex, 
Enfield is in Middlesex, and Sherborn is indefinite. 

The prevailing evidence is that, in the case of strictly local names, 
whether the sponsors be known or not, most of them were chosen from 
Essex and Suffolk. Each of these counties has nine representatives ; 
Wilts, three ; Dorset, three ; Middlesex, Berks, Beds, and Hants, one 
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each. York has Beverley, Bradford, and Hull ; Lancashire has one, if 
Manchester be counted. Of the English counties, five — Gloucester, 
Lancaster, Northampton, Worcester, and Oxford — gave names, appar- 
ently, to towns here. 

Plymouth Colony. 

Out of the twenty towns in this colony, Plymouth, Duxbury, Taun- 
ton, and probably Bridgewater, have been explained. Rehoboth is 
Scriptural ; Scituate and Monomoy are Indian ; Marshfleld, Middle- 
borough, and Freetown probably originated here ; Little Compton 
and Eastham are difficult of explanation ; Sandwich, Yarmouth, Barn- 
stable, Dartmouth, Swansey, Bristol, Rochester, and Falmouth, are all 
English seaports. Of these eight,, live are named on Captain Smith's 
map,* and we may fairly conclude that this circumstance led to the 
selection. Of course it is possible that emigrants came from each of 
these ports, but this does not seem so reasonable a conjecture. 

Second Chakter Period. 

We have already accounted for 60 towns in Massachusetts Colony, 
20 in Plymouth, 4 in York, and 4 in the Islands : 88 towns in all. 
This agrees with the 83 towns taxed in 1695 ; and 6 towns untaxed, 
including No. 89, Tiverton, which was incorporated a few months 
before the tax was levied.f 

For reasons which I trust are well founded, in proceeding with 
the lists of incorporations from 1694 to 1732, I treat these names as 
forming a distinct class. The principal reason is this : during this 

* On the map by Captain John Smith, published in 1616, we find Plymouth, the Charles 
Eiver, and Cape Ann named in the places they now occupy ; and South Hampton may 
very tairly represent the site of Hampton. He also proposes Oxford and London, between 
Plymouth and Charles River; Falmouth. Bristol, and Barnstable, thence to Cape Ann; 
north of this, South Hampton, Hull, Boston, Ipswich, Dartmouth, Sandwich, and the 
Base. This brings him to Cape Elizabeth which is at the mouth of the river Forth, and 
thereon are Ijcith, Cambridge, and Edinborough. East of this river he places St. John's 
Town and Norwich, and the great Pembroke's Bay, on which are Dumbarton and Aber- 
deen. South of Plymouth, at the bottom of the Baj', was Berwick ; and Milford Haven 
was at the hook of Cape Cod, where Provincetown is. 

t Massachusetts has lost, from time to time, various towns which had been incorporated 
by her authority. Thus, Hampton was ceded to New Hampshire, at the date of the 
Second Charter. In 1741, Litchfield, Nottingham, and Rumford, — all incorporated 
towns, — with parts of Methuen, Dracut, Dunstable, Salisbury, and Araesbury, were 
likewise transferred to New Hampshire. In 1747, Rhode Island obtained Little Compton, 
Tiverton, and Bristol, as well as the territory made by that colonv into the towns of 
Warren, and Cumberland. (See Arnold's History of Rhode Island, li. 157.) 

A little later, about 1750, Connecticut appropriated the towns of Woodstock, Somers, 
Suffleld, and Enfield, though she had before exchanged them with Massachusetts, and 
had received an equivalent. 

Finally the formation of the State of Maine, in 1820, took from us 236 corporate towns, 
of which 34 were in existence before the Revolution. 

The numbers which I have used in the following lists are therefore to be considered as 
of one value only. It is to be remembered that we have lost Nos. 18, 50, 55, 58, 89, 16*, 
and 17*, and that after 3750 these seven numbers are to be deducted. For a brief 
period 4 towns — viz., Somers, Litchfield, Nottingham and Rumford, not numbered in 
the lists — belonged to us. Hence the number denoting the relative position of any existing 
town must vary at different dates, and especially in regard to the purpose for which ou 
enumeration is desired. 

51 
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period, which covers the administrations of Phips, Bellomont, Dudley, 
Shute, and Burnet, the proposed name of the new town appears in tlie 
earliest stages of the legislation. We may therefore feel assured that 
we are treating of the names which the incorporators desired. Later, 
the process was changed, the acts or resolves passed both Houses in 
blank, and we only get the name when we find the bill returned ap- 
proved by the Governor. 

It is of course possible that the petitioners followed their bill, and 
had a name selected to meet their wishes. But it is indisputable that 
the later Governors, Bernard and Hutchinson, wrote in the names with 
their own hands, and it is very difficult to be sure of the handwriting 
in many of the earlier bills.* 

I am inclined to make another division with the appointment of Gov- 
ernor Shute, who arrived herein 1716 and ruled until 1722. The first 
town clearly named in honor of a prime minister, I consider to be Sunder- 
land, in 1718.t No one doubts of the certainty of the intention in the 
case of Walpole, in 1724. I think that there is more than a coin- 
cidence in the fact that, from the time when Englishmen began to come 
here as our governors, the names of contemporary English statesmen were 
given to our new towns. I can see no evidence that Governor Joseph 
Dudley had either the desire or the power to tender such compliments 
to any supposed English friends. Dudley was, moreover, a provincial ; 
and the custom of which we find evidence would be much more likely 
to have its origin in the aspirations or gratitude of an English office- 
holder. 

Looking at the new towns incorporated between 1694 and 1724, we 
find the names agree with the previous classes. Brookline, Weston, 
Northfield, Littleton, and Westborough were of native origin. Pem- 
broke, Rutland, and Leicester were county names at home. Hopkin- 
ton, Bellinghara, Holliston, Dighton, and possibly Norton, were named 
for individuals ; as were Sunderland, Walpole, and Methuen. Harwich, 
Truro, and Chatham (with its allied name Medway) are seaports. 
Plympton and Chilmark are evidently connected with names already 
used here. Tiverton, Attleborough, Framingham, Abington, Dracut, 
Needham, Lexington, and Sutton belong to the class of little English 
villages remembered by emigrants thence. 

* I hare examined the engrossed acts in all the instances in which this fonn was 
adopted. In three instances, I think, Governor Shirley'shandwritingappears in the nam- 
ing of towns ; but I am by no means confident of it. Earlier than this the secretary, or the 
engrossing clerls, supplies the name ; and we can only surmise that it was by direction of 
the Council or the Governor. Bernard's handwriting is unmistakable. I feel reasonably 
sure that Hutchinson wrote the names I have assigned to him, though Oliver wrote a 
very similar hand, and may have filled in one or more names. 

t Under Queen .\nne (1702-1714), the heads of the administration were: 1702, Lord 
Godolphin; 1711, Earl of Oxford; 1714, Duke of Shrewsbury. Under George 1 : 1714, 
Earl of Halifax; 1715, Sir Robert Walpole; 1717, Earl Stanhope; 1718, Earl of Sunder- 
land ; 1721-1742, Sir Robert Walpole. 

Of our local administrations the terms were as follows: Sir William Phips, 1691-1694 
Earl of Bellomont, 1699-1700; Joseph Dudley. 1702-1715; Samuel Shute, 1716-1722 
William Burnet, 1728-1729; Jonathan Belcher, 1730-1741 ; William Shirley, 1741-1757 
Thomas Pownall, 1757-1760 ; Francis Bernard, 1760-1769 ; Thomas Hutchinson, 1770- 
1774j Thomas Gage, 1774-1775. 
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Out of thirty names given between 1694 and 1724, but six seem to 
refer to the peerage, — Pembroke, Leicester, and Rutland, Abington, 
Lexington, and Sutton. It does not seem reasonable to refer the first 
three of these to the peerages rather than the counties. Sutton is a very 
common name, not then represented on the titles of the peerage, though 
a family name therein. Abington was a title borne by a very obscure 
peer, and Lexington has been elsewhere discussed. 

We may say, then, that for about a century our ancestors gave names 
which may be divided into the following classes : one or two Scriptural 
and Indian names ; certain descriptive words originating here, as 
Marblehead, Westfield, Deerfield, Westborough, &c. ; the names of 
English or Welsh counties ; one or two names of Colonial celebrities. 
Lastly, a large number of places of little importance in England were 
remembered here, and the strong presumption is that these names were 
given by emigrants from those parishes. 

From Sunderland to Townshend, 1732, the latter being the first of 
th^ towns incorporated in blank, we find little trouble. Provincetown, 
Stoughton, Dudley, and probably Easton, were of native origin ; 
Southborough, Middletown, Westford, and probably Brimfleld, record 
local peculiarities ; Hanover and Lunenburg honored the king ; Wal- 
pole, Methuen, Kingston, Uxbridge, Shrewsbury, Bedford, Wilmington, 
Townshend, and Raynham (Lord Townshend's residence) all refer to 
prominent members of the English administration. 

Towns named from 1694 to 1732. 
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Maine. 

In this province were 1* Kittery, 2* York, 3* Wells, 4* Cape Porpoise (called Aran- 
dell in 1718), 5* Saco, 6* Scarboro', 7* Falmouth, and 8* North Yarmouth. The 
repeated abandonments of settlements, and changes of name, render the enumeration 
difficult; but I follow Williamson. 

a These references are to the manuscript volumes in the Secretary's Office, Bostoa. 
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110. 

111. 

112. 

113. 

(Old) 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120. 

121. 

122. 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 
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129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 
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Sutton . 
Littleton . 
Hopkinton 
Westborough 
Brookfield 
Sunderland 
BelUngham 
HoUiston 
Walpole . 
Methuen 
Stoneham 
Easton . 
Kingston 
Stoughton 
Provincetown 
Hanover . 
Uxbridge 
Southborough 
Shrewsbury 
Middleton . 
Lunenburg . 
Bedford . . 
"Westford . . 
Wilmington . 
Raynham 
Brimfield . . 
Dudley . . 
Townshend . 



June 21, 1715. 
Dec. 3, 1715. 
Dee. 13, 1715. 
Nov. 18, 1717. 
Nov. 12, 1718. 

do. do. 
Nov. 27, 1719. 
Dec. 3, 1724, 
Dec. 10, 1724. 
Dec. 8, 1725, 
Dec. 17, 1725, 
Dec. 21, 1725, 
June 16, 1726, 
Dec. 22, 1726, 
June 14, 1727, 

do. do. 
June 27, 1727, 
July 6, 1727, 
Dec. 19, 1727, 
June 20, 1728. 
Aug. 1, 1728, 
Sept. 23, 1729, 

do. do. 
Sept. 25, 1780, 
April 2, 1731, 
July 14, 1731. 
Feb. 2, 1781-32, 
June 29, 1732, 



Order, 

Act. 

Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Order. 

Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act.' 

Act. 
Act. 



Mass. Kec. X. 805 



9*. Berwick 9 June, 1713. 

10*. Georgetown 13 June, 1716. 



• Names from 1732 to VllA:. 

In considering the names of towns subsequent to 1718, it will per- 
haps be well to take the periods covered by the administration of each 
of our Governors. 

Samuel Shute, 1716-1722. 
lu this period we have Sunderland. 

Lt.-Gov. William Dummeb, 1723-1728. 
In this we find Walpole, Methuen, Kingston, Hanover, Uxbridge 
and Shrewsbury. 

William Burnkt, 1728-1729. 
Lunenburg and Bedford. 

Jonathan Belcher, 1730-1741. 

Wilmington, Raynham, Townshend, Sheffield, Halifax, Tewksbury, 
Berkeley, Grafton, Hardwicke, Bolton, and Blandford. Out of 24 
names, 11 are directly derived from the titles of prominent English- 
men, Dudley, Harvard, Holden, were also named for persons. 
Upton, Acton. Waltham, Chelsea, Sturbridge, Stockbridge, Warehara, 
Leominster, Western, and Brimfield are untraced. 
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William Shirlet, 1741-1757. 

Pelham, Douglas, were probably English titles. Shirley, Pepperrell, 
and Montague were souvenirs of our French War. New Braintree, 
South Hampton, South Hadley, and New Salem need no explanation ; 
and Greenfield is probably of local origin here. Spencer, Granville, 
Lincoln, Petersham, seem to be derived from the peerage. Greenwich 
and Charlton are in doubt. 

Thomas Povtnall, 1757-1760. 

Danvers, Amherst, New Marlborough, Egremont, and Monson were 
named in this period. Of these Danvers was given in honor of the 
Grovernor's patron, Amheret commemorates a general, and Egremont 
and Monson are referable to the peerage. 

Francis Bernard, 1760-1769. 

Governor Bernard was here from August, 1760, to August, 1769. In 
that time were named 39 towns in this State, viz. : — 

Pittsfield, Great Barrington, Coleraine, Belchertown, Shutesbury, 
Ware, Sandisfield, Tyringham, Bernardston, Athol, Templeton, Ches- 
terfield, Oakham, Natick, Warwick, Marshpee, Wilbraham, Wellfleet, 
Newbury Port, Fitchburg, Winchendon, Paxton, Royalston, Ashburn- 
ham, Sharon, Becket, Lanesborough, Williamstown, Ashfleld, Charle- 
mont, Chester, Northborough, Lenox, Ashby, Hu'bbardstown, Conway, 
Granby, Shelburne, Worthington. 

And also in Maine, 10, viz. : — 

Windham, Buxton, Bowdoinham, Topsham, Gorham, Boothbay, 
Bristol, Cape Elizabeth, Lebanon, and Sandford. 

Of the 39, 32 were incorporated by act, and of these all but 6 were 
written in by Bernard. 

Of the 10 towns in Maine, 5 (Bowdoinham, Cape Elizabeth, San- 
ford, Topsham, and Windham) were by act, and named by Bernard ; 
1 (Bowdoinham), by act not signed by him ; the other 4, not by act. 

Of these 49 names, we find that the following 12 were given in honor 
of Americans : Belchertown, Shutesbury, Fitchburg, Royalston, Lanes- 
borough, Williamstown, Hubbardstown, Worthington, Bowdoinham, 
Gorkam, Sanford, and probably Templeton ; 2 were Indian names, 
Natick and Marshpee; 2 Scriptural, Sharon and Lebanon; Ashfield, 
Newburyport, and Northborough probably originated here ; Buxton 
was in honor of its first minister; Wellfleet and Ware are possibly 
local corruptions ; Becket, Ashby, Topsham, Booihhay, can hardly be 
traced ; Bristol and Oape Elizabeth are revivals of old names. 

We have thus accounted for 29 names ; and the remaining 20 are 
referable, with almost entire certainty, to the peerage, or to English 
statesmen. 

Governor Bernard himself is responsible for Bemardstown, Tyring- 
ham (which was the name of a family * he represented), and Shutesbury, 

» Veiy little is known as to Governor Bernard's family. It seems certain that these 
Bernards were settled at Abingdon, near Korthampton, and that a certain Francis B. there 
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named for his wife's uncle. Governor Shute, as Barrington was for her 
cousin. Winchendon probably was owing to a family connection. 

Pittsfield, Coleraine, Sandisfleld, Athol, Ashburnham, Chesterfield, 
Warwick, Lenox, Granby, Shelburue, Conway, Winchendon, are all 
names to be found in the peerage. Wilbrahain is evidently an English 
family name, — possibly that of some personal friend, as Paxton was. 

Thomas Hutchinson, 1769-1774. 

During his administration there were incorporated in Massachusetts 
limits, 17 towns ; 9 by act, of which he named 7. In Maine, 9 towns ; 
7 by act, all but one being written by Hutchinson. 

Of these 26 towns, Cohasset is Indian ; Northbridge, West Stock- 
bridge, West Springfield, and New Gloucester are evidently derived 
from other towns ; Hallowell, Princeton, Vassallborough, Winslow, 
Winthrop, Williamsburg, Partridgefield, Pepperrellhoroiigh, Huntington, 
Waldoboro', Leverett, are all derived from Americans ; Norwich is 
named from the town in Connecticut ; Alford, Southwiok, and Ludlow 
are probably named from the first settlers or proprietors. 

Westminster is evidently English ; Mansfield, Gageborough, and 
Whately are the only names certainly given in honor of Englishmen. 



List of Towns from 1732 to 1774. 



137. Harvard . 

138. Sheffield . 

139. Halifax" . 

140. Tewkesbury 

141. Berkeley . 

142. Grafton . 

143. Upton . . 

144. Acton . . 

145. Waltham . 

146. Bolton . . 

147. Sturbridge 

148. Chelsea. . 

149. Hardwlck . 



June 29, 1732, 


Act. 


June 22, 1733, 


Act. 


July 4, 1734, 


Act. 


Dec. 23, 1734, 


Act. 


April 18, 1735, 


Act. 


do. do. 


Act. 


June 14, 1735, 


Act. 


July 3, 1735, 


Act. 


Jan. 4, 1737-8, 


Act. 


June 24, 1738, 


Act. 


do. do. 


Act. 


Jan. 10, 1738-9, 


^ct. 


do. do. 


Act. 



had three sons; of whom the second. Francis, was father of Sir Robert Bernard, of 
Huntington, created a baronet July i, 1662. This branch became extinct, in 1789, in the 
person of the fifth baronet. 

The third son of Francis Bernard first named was Thomas, great-grandfather of our 
Sir Francis. Our Governor was created a baronet, April 5, 1769, whose grandson, Sir 
Francis Bernard-Morland, is the present baronet. 

There was, however, a different familj' named Bernard, using different arms, and set- 
tled at Castle Bernard. Of this family was Francis Bernard, who had three children : 
Francis, m. Lady Anne Petty, only child of Henry, Earl of Shelburne; Ludlow, whose 
grandson, Francis Bernard, was made Earl of Bandon; and Elizabeth, who married 
James Caulfield, second Viscount Charlemont. It will be noticed that Shelburne and 
Charlemont were among the names selected by Governor Bernard, though this may be 
but a coincidence. 

» July 4, 1734. Litchfield was incorporated; and Jan. 6, 1732, Nottingham (now 
Hudson) was also made a town. These were both parts of Dunstable, and were both set 
oif to New Hampshire. March 4, 1733-4, Rumford (now Concord) was incorporated by 
act; but this also was soon transferred to New Hampshire. 

July 4, 1734, Somers was incorporated, being set otF from Enfield. Both towns, as 
well as Suffleld, were transferred to Connecticut. 
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150. Stockbridge « 

151. Wareham , 

152. Holden . . 

153. Leominster 

154. Western . 

155. Blandford . 

156. Pelhatn. . 

157. Douglas 

158. New Braintree 
1.59. Palmer . 

160. South Hampton 

161. Shirley . , 

162. Spencer 

163. Pepperrell. 

164. South Hadley 

165. Greenfield . 

166. New Salem 

167. Montague . 

168. Granville . 

169. Lincoln'' . 

170. Petersham . 

171. Greenwich 

172. Charlton . 

173. Dan vers 

174. Amherst . 

175. New Marlborough 

176. Egremont . 

177. Monson . . 

178. Pittsfield . 

179. Great Barrington 

180. Coleraine . 

181. Belchertown 

182. Shutesbury 

183. Ware . . 

184. Sandesfield 

185. Tyringham 

186. Bernardstown 

187. Athol . . 

188. Templeton 

189. Chesterfield 

190. Oakham . 

191. Natiek . . 

192. Warwick . 

193. Marshpee . 

194. Wilbraham 

195. Wellfleet . 

196. Newburyport 

197. Fitcliburg . 

198. Winohendon 



June 22, 1739, 
July 10, 1739, 
Jan. 9, 1739-40, 
June 23, 1740, 
Jan. 16, 1740-1, 
April 10, 1741, 
Jan. 15, 1741-2, 

1746. 
Jan. 31, 1750-1. 
Jan. 30, 1751-2, 
Jan. 5, 1753, " 
Jan. 5, 1753. 
April 3, 1753, 
April 6, 1753, 
April 12, 1753. 
June 9, 1758, 
June 15, 1753. 
Dee. 22, 1753. 
Jan. 25, 1754, 
April 19, 1754. 
April 20, 1754, 

do. do. 
Nov. 2, 1754, 
June 16, 1757, 
Feb. 13, 1759, 
June 15, 1759. 
Feb. 13, 1760, 
April 25, 1760. 
April 21, 1761, 
June 30, 1761, 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 
Nov. 25, 1761, 
March 6, 1762, 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 
June 11, 1762, 

do. do. 
Feb. 23, 1762, 
Feb. 17, 1763, 
June 14, 1763, 
June 15, 1763, 
June 16, 1763, 
Jan. 28, 1764, 
Feb. 3, 1764, 
June 14, 1764, 



Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 



Act. 
Act. 

Act. 
Act. 

Act. 



Act. Named possibly by Shirley 



Act. 
Act. 

Act. 
Act. 

Act. 

Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
"Act. 
Act. 
Act. 



do. 
do. 



do. 
do. 



do. 
do. 



By Bernard named. 

do. Bernard do. 

do. Bernard do. 

do. Bernard do. 

do. Bernard do. 

do. Bernard do. 

do. Bernard do. 

do. Bernard do. 

do. Bernard do. 

do. Bernard do. 

do. Bernard do. 

do. Bernard do. 

do. Bernard do. 

do. Bernard do. 

do. Bernard do. 



H*. Brunswick Jan. 26, 1T38-9, Act. 

12*. New castle June 19, 1753, Act. 

13*. Harpswell Jan. 25, 1758, Act. 

14*. Woolwich Oct 20, 1759. 

15*. Pownalborough Feb. 13, 1760, Act. 



» There was an act June 20, 1739, to incorporate Winchester, formerly called Arling- 
ton. It was in Hampshire County, but I cannot find its present representative. 

■> New style commences. 

" 1754 Carlisle was set off as a precinct at the same date as Lincoln, but in 1757 it 
was reincorporated wiUi Concord. A new town of the name has since been formed. 
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199. Paxton . . . 

200. Royalston . . 

201. Ashburnham . 

202. Sharon . . . 

203. Becket . . . 

204. Lanesborough 

205. Richmont . . 

206. Williamstown 

207. Ashfleld . . 

208. Charlemont . 

209. Murrayfleld . 

210. Northborough 

211. Lenox . . . 

212. Ashby . . . 

213. Hubbardstown 

214. Conway . . 

215. Granby . . . 

216. Shelburne . . 

217. Worthington . 

218. Cohasset . . 

219. Westminster . 

220. Mansfield . . 

221. Southwick. . 

222. Whately . . 

223. Princeton . . 

224. Williamsburg 

225. Gageborough. 

226. Partridgefleld 

227. Northbridge . 

228. Alford . . . 

229. Norwich . . 
2-30. West Stockbridge 

231. West Springfield 

232. Ludlow. . . . 

233. Leverett . . . 
284. Hutchinson . . 



Feb. 12, 1765, 
Feb. 16, 1765. 
Feb. 22, 1766, 
June 20, 1765. 
June 21, 1765, 

do. do. 
June 21, 1765, 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 
Oct. 31, 1765, 
Jan. 24, 1766, 
Feb. 26, 1767, 
March 6, 1767, 
June 13, 1767, 
June 16, 1767. 
June 11, 1768, 
June 21, 1768, 
June 30, 1768, 
April 26, 1770. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
Nov. 17, 1771, 
April 24, 1771. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
July 2, 1771, 
July 4, 1771, 
July 14, 1772, 
Feb 16, 1773, 
June 29, 1773. 
Feb. 23, 1774. 

do. do. 
Feb. 28, 1774, 
March 5, 1774, 
June, 1774. 



Act. By Bernard named. 

Act. do. Bernard do. 

Act. do. Bernard do. 

Act. do. Bernard do. 



Act. do. 

Act. do. 

Act. do. 

Act. do. 

Act. do. 

Act. do. 

Act. do. 

Act. do. 

Act. do. 
Act. 



Bernard do. 

Bernard do. 

Bernard do. 

Bernard do. 

Bernard do. 

Bernard do. 

Bernard do. 

Bernard do. 

Bernard do. 



Act. 

Act. 

do. Hutchinson named. 

Act. do. Hutchinson do. 

Act. do. Hutchinson do. 

Act. do. Hutchinson do. 

Hutchinson do. 



Act. 
Act. 



do. 

do. Hutchinson do. 
Act. do. Hutchinson do. 



Act. 

Act. do. Hutchinson do. 

Act. do. Hutchinson do. 



[See Pepperrellborough, No. 30*.] 

16*. Windham June 12. 1762, 

17*. Buxton July 14, 1762. 

18*. Bowdoinham Sept. 18, 1T62, 

19*. Topsham Jan. 31, 1764, 

20*. Gorham Oct. 30, 1764. 

21*. Boothbay Nov. 3, 1764, 

22*. Bristol June 18, 1765. 

23*. Cape Elizabeth ...... Nov. 1, 1765, 

24*. Lebanon June 25, 1767. 

25*. Sanford Feb 23, 1768, 

26*. Hallowell April 26, 1771, 

27*. Vassallborough do. do 

28*. Winslow do. do. 

29*. Winthrop do. do. 

31*. Belfast June 22, 1773. 

32*. Waldoborongh June 29, 1773. 

33*. Edgecomb March 5, 1774, 

34*. New Gloucester March 8, 1774. 

30*. Pepperrellborough .... June 9, 1772. 



Act. do. Bernard 



do. 



Act. 
Act. 


do. 


Bernard 


do. 


Act. 


do. 


Bernard 


do. 


Act. 


do. 


Bernard 


do. 


Act. 
Act. 
Act. 
Act 


do. 
do. 

do. 


Bernard 
Hutchinson 

Hutchinson 


do. 
do. 

do. 



Act. do. Hutchinson do. 

J Named by Bernard, by act June 9, 
I 1762, as a district. 



In the following list I have given such information as I have in 
regard to each name. One thing seems very evident, that in selecting 
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the names of Englishmen no system was followed. Neither the suc- 
cessive premiers as such, nor the chief members of their cabinets, were 
selected. The members of the Board of Trade and Plantations fur- 
nished but two names at most, and the great generals and admirals are 
equally ignored. How far the naming of towns in other colonies inter- 
fered with the selection of names for Massachusetts, it is impossible to 
state. 

In conclusion, I desire to call attention to a very admirable list of the 
dates of incorporation of the towns in Massachusetts, prepared by Mr. 
George W. Chase, and published in the Abstract of the Census of 
Massachusetts for 1860, pp. 215-237. 

Origin of Names given from 1694 to 1774. 

89. Tiverton, 1694. A town in Tiverton Hundred, co. Devon, 14 miles north 

of Exeter. 

90. Harwich, 1694. A seaport in co. Essex bears this name. 

91. Atlhborough, 1694. There is a market-town of this name in co. Norfolk, 15 

miles from Norwich, which probably gave rise to our name. There is 
also a hamlet of the name in the parish of Nuneaton, co. Warwick. 

92. Framingham, 1700. This seems to be a corruption of Eramhngham, of 

which name we find a town in Suffolk, Eng., and also Framlingham-Earl 
and Framlingham-Pigot in Norfolk. 

93. Dracul, 1701-2. Sewall writes in his Diary that sixteen of the Council sign 

an order for making Dracot a town. There are several places of a similar 
name in England ; viz., Draycot-Ome and Draycot-Foliat in Wiltshire, 
Draycott-Moor in Berks, and Draycott-in-the-Moors, co. Stafford. 

94. Brookline, 1705. Termed by Sewall often Brookland. Its first name was 

Muddy River, and this may fairly be ranked among descriptive names de- 
rived from the peculiarities of location. 

95. Plympton, 1707. This town was originally the north-western parish of Plym- 

outh. It undoubtedly took its name from one of the Plymptons (P. St. 
Mary and Earl's Plympton) in Devonshire, which are similarly near 
neighbors to Plymouth in England. The river Plym gives its name to 
all these towns or parishes. 

96. Truro, 1707. This is the name of a market-town in Cornwall, considered 

the chief town in the county. It is at the head of Falmouth harbor. 

97. Norton, 1711. It would be pleasant to think that this name was given in 

honor of Kev. John Norton, who preached for some months at Plymouth. 
It seems more probable, however, that it was derived from the position 
of the town, as the northerly part of Taunton, from which it was 
set off. 

98. Needham, 1711. Originally a part of Dedham and adjoining Newton. If 

we can imagine that the name was compounded of the two (as occurred 
in Connecticut in the name Hadlyme), the requisite parts are here. 
There is a parish of Needham in Norfolk, Eng., and a town called Need- 
ham-Market, in Suflblk, on the river Orwell, 3 miles from Stow market ; 
and one or the other was undoubtedly the original of our town name. 

99. Pembroke, 1711-12. The town of this name in South Wales is at the mouth 

of the Bristol Channel, about opposite to Barnstaple. It was a place of 
some importance, and its castle was besieged and captured by Cromwell. 
Thomas Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, was at this date a 
member of the Privy Council. 
100. Dighton. Named most probably in honor of Frances Dighton, wife of 
Richard Williams, one of tlie first settlers, and sister of the second wife of 
Governor Thomas Dudley. There is no place of the name in the British 
Gazetteer, and no better derivation has been suggested. I must state, 
however, that I have seen no evidence to show positively that these 

52 
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ladies were named Dighton, although the statement is made in many 
histories. 

101. Abington, 1712. There is a parish of the name in Northamptonshire, Eng., 

2 miles from Northampton. Also Great and Little Abington in Cam- 
bridgeshire, 9 miles from Cambridge. The title of Earl of Abingrfon was 
held by Montague Bertie in 1713 ; but the name is probably here derived 
from one of the above-cited parishes. 

102. Chatham, 1712. The only place of the name in England is the famous 

seaport in Kent, the site of a royal doclc-yard from Queen Elizabeth's 
time. 

103. Weslon, 1712-13. This was probably a name derived from its locality, it 

having been the extreme western portion of Watertown. Barber says 
that before its incorporation it had been called the westerly, more 
westerly, and most westerly precinct in Watertown. The name follows 
the analogy of its next neighbor. New Town or Newton. 

104. Lexington, 1714. I have elsewhere discussed the reasons for giving the name 

to this town. On any theory, it was evidently derived from that of the 
parish of Lexington, Laxington, or Laxton, co. Nottingham, a village of 
some 650 inhabitants in 1841. 
106. Medway, 1713. "When this town was set off from Medfleld, a souvenir of the 
first name was thus preserved in that of Medway, taken from that of the 
English river on which Chatham is situated. 

106. Leicester, 1712-13. It is a fair surmise that this name was given in honor 

of Robert Dudlej% Earl of Leicester, the famous favorite of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Governor Joseph Dudley (as we learn from Draper's History of 
Spencer) was in 1686 owner of lands adjoining this settlement, and his sons 
Paul and William were proprietors of the new town in 1714. The others 
were chiefly residents of Roxbury and Boston ; and, as Dudley was then 
Governor, the naming of the town might well be given to him. 

107. Northfield, 1713. Although there is a Northfleld in Worcestershire, Eng., 

this town seems to have been named from its site. It was the most 
northern town in the colony, and it lies " on an elevated plain, rising 
above the meadows on the Connecticut." (Barber.) 

108. Rutland, 1714. This is the name of a small county in England, bordering 

on Leicestershire. The title of Duke of Rutland was conferred on John 
Manners, ninth Earl, in 1703. He died Jan. 10th, 1710-11, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son John, who married a daughter of the patriot William 
Lord Russell. This latter died Feb. 22, 1720-21 ; and, though he was in 
favor at the accession of George I., he was not of sufficient prominence to 
have been thus commemorated. I therefore feel inclined to give the 
origin of the name here to the county, and as very probably suggested by 
its proximity to Leicestershire. 
9*. Berwick, Maine, 1713. We must regard this town as named after the city 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed. At this time there was the famous general 
James Eitz-James, illegitimate son of King James II., who was known by 
the title of Duke of Berwick. As he was at this time high in the service 
of France, it is of course impossible to suppose that our town was named 
for him. 

109. Chilmark, 1714. This is a parish in Wiltshire, in the union of Tisbury. Of 

course, the name was given for the same reason as that of Tisbury (1671 ), 
which see. 

110. Sutton, 1715. Of the family of this name in 1715 were" Robert, Lord Lexing- 

ton ; and also, in a junior branch. Sir Robert Sutton, K. B., a diplomatist, 
privy councillor (1722), and member of Parliament. Sutton is, however, 
a name of frequent occurrence in England, over sixty parishes of the 
name being given in the gazetteers. 'The probability is, therefore, that 
some one of these influenced the choice of the name of our town. 

111. Littleton, 1715. Said by Barber to have been named, in 1715, in honor of 

Hon. George Lyttelton, M.P., and one of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury. But at that time the head of the family was Sir Charles L., 
who had been Governor of Jamaica, and who died May 2, 1716, aged 86. 
His son. Sir Thomas L., was M.P., &c., and died in 1751 ; being succeeded 
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by his eldest son, Sir George L., who was born in 1709. This last named 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer In 1755, and made Lord Lyttelton in 
1757. The story seems, therefore, unfounded. It is rather probable 
that it derived its name from being a little town ; for, as Barber states, 
"it was formerly a gore of land, not included in any of the adjoining 
towns, and it remained in this state many years after they were incor- 
porated." 

112. Hopkinton, 1715. Named in honor of Edward Hopkins of London, who had 

been a settler at Hartford, and Governor of that colony. He returned to 
England, and by his will left a bequest of i£500 to Harvard College. In 
1713 this money was received, and " laid out in the purchase of an exten- 
sive tract of land, to which the name of Hopkinton was given, in honor 
of the donor." (Quincy's Hist, of Harv. Coll., i. 205.) The Court records 
also expressly state, when the petition was presented, that the village was 
to be incorporated " by the name of Hopkinton to the perpetuating the 
memory of the pious benefactor." 
10*. Georqetoum, Maine, 1716. Of course, in honor of the new King. 

113. Westborotigh, 1717. Formerly part of Marlborough, and hence named. " The 

territory thus set off by the Act of the General Court, passed Nov. 19, 
1717, was from its geographical position called Westborough." ( Hudson's 
Hist, of Marlborough, p. 114.) 
47. Broohfield, 1673-1718. This name, given to the revived settlement which 
had been broken up by the Indians, seems to be derived from the natural 
features of the locality. " There are large tracts of meadow and intervale 
upon Quabaog river, which runs in a westerly direction through the town." 
(Barber.) The abundance of water and plains in the town would account 
satisfactorily for the name. The revival of the township does not seem 
to have been a new creation, and the town claims precedence according 
to its original date. 

114. Sunderland, 1718. A precinct before named Swampfleld was incorporated 

as a town at this date. The name was undoubtedly given in honor of 
Charles Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, at this time prime minister. He 
married a daughter of the Duke of Marlborough, and his descendants 
inherit that title. 

115. Bellingham, ni^. At first a part of Dedhani. Obviously named in honor of 

Governor Richard Bellingham ; whose family, however, was at that date 
extinct in this country. 

116. Holliston, 1724. Named in honor of Thomas Hollis of London, the great 

benefactor of Harvard College, who died in 1731. 

117. Walpole, 1724. In honor of Sir Robert Walpole, then Prime Minister. 

118. Methuen, 1725. This is unquestionably a personal name. John Methuen 

negotiated in 1703 a treaty between England and Portugal, by which 
English woollen manufactures were to be admitted into Portugal ; and, in 
return, England agreed that the duty on wines from Portugal should al- 
ways be less by one-third than those on wines from France- The "Methuen 
treaty was therefore of great commercial importance, and must have 
had considerable influence on our trade, which was largely with Spain 
and Portugal. John Methuen had a son. Sir Paul M., of the Privy Coun- 
cil, 1714, Secretary of State, 1716, Ambassador to Spain, &c. A junior 
branch is represented by the Barons Methuen of Corsham, created in 
1838. 
319. Stoneham, 1725. Probably a descriptive name, as the "surface of the town- 
ship is rather rocky and uneven." (Barber.) We note, however, that 
in Suffolk, Eng., are found Stonham-Aspel, Stonham-Earl, and Ston- 
ham-Parva. 

120. Easton, 1725. Perhaps in honor of John Easton, Governor of Rhode Island, 

1690-94, as was his father Nicholas E. before him. Bristol County adjoin- 
ing Rhode Island, the magnates of the latter place were probably highly 
honored in the former. 

121. Kingston, 1726. Probably a name given soon after the news of the death 

(March 5th, 1726) of Evelyn Pierrepont, first Duke of Kingston, who had 
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been Lord Privy Seal, and Lord President of the Council, 1716-1720. It 
may, however, be the antithesis of Provincetown. 

122. Stougldon, 1726. Undoubtedly, in honor of William Stoughton, the Lieu- 

tenant-Governor, Chief Justice, &c., who died in 1701. His nephew, 
William Taller, was Lieutenant-Governor before and after 1726, and at 
this time was member of the Council. 

123. Provincetown, 1727. This town is the extreme end of Cape Cod, and was 

incorporated as the Province Town ; the inhabitants being exempted from 
taxation. 

124. Hanooer, 1727. This name and that of Lunenburg were, of course, derived 

from the German possessions of the Royal family. June 11, 1727, was 
the commencement of the reign of George II., a fit time for such a 
naming ; but the nearly coinciding of the dates is, of course, accidental. 

125. Uxbridqe, 1727. Henry Paget, Earl of Uxbridge, was at that time a member 

of the Privy Council. 

126. Southborough, 1727. Formed from the south part of Marlborough, and 

thence named. 

127. Shrewsbury, 1727. George Talbot, fourteenth Earl of Shrewsbury, ' and 

premier Earl of England, the wearer of the title at that time, succeeded, 
in 1718, his relative Charles, Duke of Shrewsbury. He was, I presume, 
a Roman Catholic, and seems not to have been in public life. The name 
was very probably in memory of the Duke, who had made a great 
figure in public life, and whose conversion to Protestantism was a famous 
event. 

128. Middleton, 1728. At this date there were two peers; viz., Francis Wil- 

loughby, second Lord Middleton, who had served in Parliament, and 
Alan Brodrick, second Viscount Middleton, who was soon after one of 
the two Comptrollers of the accounts of the Army. It seems most 
likely, however, to have derived its name from its locality being, 
as Barber says, "formed of the united corners of several adjoining 
towns." 

129. Lunenburg, 1728. See Hanover. The title of Elector of Brunswick. Lunen- 

burg belonged to George I., and was commonly used. 

130. Bedford, 1729. Wriothesley Russell, third Duke of Bedford, succeeded to 

the title in 1711, and died in 1732, aged 24 years. He was probably de- 
barred by ill-health, as well as youth, from becoming prominent. His 
father was Lord High Constable, and member of the Privy Council ; and 
his grandfather (second son of the first Duke) was the noted patriot, Lord 
William Russell. One family of the Russells of New England is de- 
scended from the same main stock, though long before it was ennobled. 

131. Westford, 1729. Probably named from its locality being originally the 

west precinct of Chelmsford. 

132. Wilmington, 1728. Spencer Compton, Lord Wilmington, was then member 

of tlie Privy Council. He was third son of the third Earl of Northamp- 
ton, and died, unmarried, July 4, 1743. He was Speaker in 1714 and 1722, 
made Baron W. in 1728, Lord Privy Seal in 1730, and the same year was 
made Earl of W. The title of Baron W. was again granted to the ninth 
Earl of Northampton, and is borne by the present Earl. 
188. Raynham, 1731. This was the name of the seat of Lord Townshend. 

134. Brimfield, 1731. Originally set off from Springfield in 1701 ; and soon, 

says Barber, called by this name. We find in the gazetteer the parish 
of Brimpsfield, co. Gloucester, Eng., 8 miles from the city of Glou- 
CGStsr* 

135. Dudlei), 1731. This township was originally granted to Paul and William 

Dudley, sons of Governor Joseph Dudley. The name " was given to it 
as a token of respect to the above-mentioned men, who were principal pro- 
prietors of the soil, and great benefactors to the first settlers in their 
infancy," says Barber. 
186. Townshend, 1732. Charles Townshend, Viscount Townshend, one of the 
Privy Council, Secretary of State, &c. He was brother-in-law of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and prominent in the political struggles of the time. 
The present Marquess Townshend is his representative. 
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137. Harvard, 1732. Undoubtedly in honor of Eev. John Harvard, the founder 

of Harvard College. 

138. Sheffield, 1733. Edmund Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire, succeeded in 

1720, and died a minor in 1735. His father, John, third Earl of Mulgrave, 
Marquess of Normanhy, was made Duke of B. in 1703. He was Lord 
Privy Seal, 1702, and Lord Chamberlain in 1710. He was also a writer 
of some note in his time. AltlH>ugh the claim to have given the name 
to our town seems weak, still it must be remembered that the now famous 
town of Sheffield has grown into importance in the present century, and 
had in 1733 no apparent claims for commemoration. 

139. Halifax, 1734. George Montague, first Earl of Halifax of the second crea- 

tion, was nephew, and successor in the barony of Halifax, of Charles 
Montagu, the famous Chancellor of the Exchequer under William III. 
This Earl was a K. B., and member of the Privy Council, but not of 
great note. His uncle, however, also Earl of Halifax, had made the title 
renowned. This Earl married first Richarda-Postliuma, daughter of 
Eichard Saltonstall of Chippen-Warden, co. Northampton, a branch 
of the family to which our Saltonstalls belong. He died in 1739. 
189a. Litchfield, Nottingham, Rumford, and Somers were named at this time. 
Soraers and Nottingham were the titles of two of the greatest Lord 
Chancellors England had seen. The barony of Somers became ex- 
tinct in 1716, but the earldom of Nottingham still remains in the family 
of Einch. The title of Earl of Litchfield was held in 1734 by George 
Henry Lee, of Ditchley. 
Eumford may well be a variation of Romford, the name of a parish in co. 
Essex, Eng. 

140. Tewksbury, 1734. This is the name of a town in Gloucestershire, Eng., 

famous for its Abbey. It had been, however, one of the titles of George 
II., who was in 1706 made Baron Tewkesbury, Viscount Northallerton, 
Earl of Milford-Haven, Marquess and Duke of Cambridge. In 1714, he 
became Prince of Wales ; and, on his accession, in 1727, all his dignities 
merged in the Crown. Still this use of the name is the most probable 
reason for its adoption here. 

141. Berkley, 1735. James Berkley, Earl of Berkeley, and William Berkeley, 

Lord Berkeley of Stratton, were both members of the Privy Council. 
Perhaps a better claim can be made for Dean Berkeley, who resided here 
from 1729 to 1731, and who was made Bishop of Cloyne in 1733. 

142. Grafton, 1735. Charles Fitz-Roy, Duke of Grafton, was membeB of the 

Privy Council. He was a grandson of Charles II., and repeatedly held 
high offices. He died May 6th, 1757. 

143. Upton, 1735. Origin unknown. It may have been so named from some 

early proprietor. In Ireland, at this period, there was a family of the 
name ; of whom Clotworthy Upton, of Castle Upton, had a daughter, the 
Baroness Langford, and a nephew, Clotworthy Upton, created Baron 
Templetown in the peerage of Ireland in 1776. 

144. Acton, 1735. This name occurs in several counties in England, and we are 

at a loss to account for its application here. There is a family of the 
name, baronets, of whom Sir Whitmore Acton died in 1732, and his son. 
Sir Eichard, died in 1791 ; but I believe neither were prominent in public 
life. 
11*. Brunsivick, Maine, nS7 . A name proposed in 1714, says Williamson. It was 
in honor of the new royal family. 

145. Waliham, 1737. There are several places of the name in England. Per- 

haps the best claim can be made for Waltham-Abbey, co. Essex, Eng. ; to 
which place belongs Nasing, the home of Eev. John Eliot, and other 
early settlers in New England. 

146. Bolton, 1738. Charles Powlet, third Duke of Bolton, was long a member of 

the Council, and high in office. In 1733 he was out of favor at Court, 
but in 1740 was one of the Lords Justices during the King's absence. 
He died Aug. 26, 1754, aged 69 years. 

147. Sturhridqe, 1738. Stourbridge, in Worcestershire, Eng., is a market-town : 

Sturbridge, or Stourbridge, is also the name of a hamlet 2 miles from 
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Cambridge, where an annual fair is held under the jurisdiction of the 
University. 

148. Chelsea, 1738-39. The suburb of London thus named is chiefly noted for 

the hospital for superannuated soldiers. The name would naturally be 
well known here, and appropriately given to a village so near Boston, and 
situated on its harbor. 

149. Eardwkke, 1738-39. Philip Yorke, Lord Hardwicke, was in 1733 made a 

peer, was of the Privy Council, and Chief Justice of the Court of King's 
Bench. In 1737 he was made Lord High Chancellor, an office he filled 
for nearly twenty years with the greatest credit. He died March 6th, 
1764, aged 73. 
Barber says of this town that before its incorporation it was known as 
Lambstown, from its first proprietor, Joshua Lamb. 

150. Slockhridge, 1739. There is a market-town so named in Hampshire, 7 miles 

firom Andover and 9 miles from Winchester. There was a family of this 
name in Massachusetts, and some member of it may have been interested 
in this settlement. 

151. Wareham, 1739. There is a considerable market-town of this name in 

Dorsetshire, Eng. 

152. Holden, 1740. " It was named," says Barber, " in honor of Hon. Samuel 

Holden, one of the Directors of the Bank of England, who was a gener- 
ous benefactor to the literary and religious interests of the country. His 
donations amounted to £4,847 New England currency, and his widow and 
daughters farther contributed .£5,585. With a part of the latter sum, 
Holden Chapel, in the University at Cambridge, Mass., was erected in 
1745." 

153. Leominster, 1740. This is the name of a large market-town in Hereford- 

shire, Eng. 

154. Western, 1740-41 (name changed to Warren in 1834). This may have been 

so named, as being the western part of Brookfield. It is in that case to 
be compared with Weston. 

155. Blandford, 1741. Undoubtedly derived from the title of Marquess of Bland- 

ford, the second of the honors belonging to the Duke of Marlborough. 
In 1741 the bearer of the title was Charles Spencer, third Earl of Sunder- 
land ; who was the son of Anne, second daughter of the great Duke of 
Marlborough. His cousin William, Earl of Godolphin, son of the eldest 
daughter, died s. p. in 1731 ; and, in 1733, on the death of the mother, 
Spencer succeeded to the dukedom also. Holland ( Hist. Western Mass., 
li. 10) says that Governor Shirley came hither in a ship called the " Bland- 
ford," which circumstance would suggest the name to him. 

156. Pelhatn, 1742. This is the well-known family name of Thomas, Duke of 

Newcastle, who, with his brother Henry Pelham, was almost supreme in 
English politics. 

157. Douglas, 1746. This was the family name of James Douglas, sixth Duke 

of Hamilton, and of Archibald, Duke of Douglas. According to Barber, 
however, the town was named in honor of Dr. William Douglas, of 
Boston, one of the proprietors and a considerable benefactor of the 
town. He is best known as the author of a history of New England. 

158. New Braintree, 1751. A name derived from the town already noted. 

159. Palmer, 1762. Thomas Palmer was of our Council, and Chief Justice C. C. 

Pleas, Suffolk, from 1711 till his death in 1740. His son Thomas was a 
Mandamus Counsellor (but did not serve), and a benefactor to Harvard 
College. 

160. South Hampton, 1753. This had been the south precinct of North 

Hampton. 
12*. Newcastle, Maine, 1753. In honor of the Duke of Newcastle, then and for 
many years one of the most noted of English politicians. 

161. Shirley, 1753. Of course, in honor of Governor William Shirley. 

162. Spencer, 1753. Possibly a name given by the Lieutenant-Governor (then 

acting Governor) Spencer Phips. He was the adopted son of Sir William 
Phips, being Spencer Bennett, nephew of Lady Phips, who was daughter 
of Roger Spencer. The well-known title |0f Earl Bpencer was created 
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in 1765 ; but in 1753 Ciiarles Spencer, third Earl of Sunderland, had suc- 
ceeded to the honors of his maternal grandfather, and was the second 
Duke of Marlborough. The high position of the Duke in political 
life inclines us to the belief that the town was named in his honor. 

163. Pepperrell, 1753. In honor of Sir William Pepperrell. 

164. South Hadley, 1753. The south part of Hadley. 

166. Greenfield, 1753. Named from its locality, being an extensive field, and sit- 
uated on Green Kiver. It was part of Deerfield. 

166. New Salem, 1753. Derived from Salem, of course. 

167. Montague, 1753. Of this name were the Montagus, Dukes of Montagu, of 

whom the second Duke died s. p. m. in 1749, having been a member of 
the administration for several years, Master General of the Ordnance, 
&c. ; and also the Earls of Sandwich. The fourth Earl was of the Privy 
Council, First Lord of the Admiralty, Minister to the Congress at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, &c. His brother William was Captain of the " Mermaid " 
at the taking of Cape Breton. Of a junior branch was Edward Wort- 
ley-Montagu, whose wife was the famous Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu. 
I cannot doubt that Captain Montague, who was with Pepperrell, and who 
was sent home to carry the news of the victory at Louisburg, was the 
person honored by this selection of a name. 

168. Granville, 1754. John Carteret, Earl Granville, was Lord President of the 

Privy Council, and well known in the annals of the State. The title be- 
came extinct at the death of his son, in 1776 ; but has been revived in the 
Leveson-Gower family, in 1833. 

169. Lincoln, 1754. Henry Clinton, ninth Earl of Lincoln, held various high 

offices. He was closely allied with the all-powerful Pelhams, his mother 
being the sister, and his wife the daughter, of Henry Pelham. In 1768, 
he succeeded his uncle, Thomas Pelham, as Duke of Newcastle. 
169a, 1754. Carlisle may have been so named for the city ; but more probably it 
was in honor of one of the Earls of Carlisle, of the Howard family. At 
this date the possessor of the title was Henry, fourth Earl, who was not 
of much note ; but his father, Charles, had played an important part in 
politics. 

170. Petersham, 1754 This is the second title of the Earls of Harrington. Wil- 

liam Stanhope, Lord President of the Council, was, in 1742, made Viscount 
Petersham and Earl of Harrington. ' He was distinguished in poUtical 
life, and died in 1756. 

171. Greenwich, 1754. The suburb of London thus named is famous for the Royal 

Hospital for seamen. 

172. Charlton, 1754. There are many places of this name in England. As a 

family name it was borne by Sir Francis Charlton, Bart., who was Gen- 
tleman of the Privy Chamber, Receiver-General of the Post-office in 
1755, &c. The Howards, Earls of Suffolk, are also Barons Howard of 
Charlton. In 1754, the title was borne by Henry Bowes Howard, eleventh 
Earl, who was deputy Earl Marshal. 

173. Danvers, 1757. There is, I believe, no locality of this name in England. 

There are two families of baronets named D'Anvers, but I think it more 
probable that the person honored was Sir Danvers Osborn, Bart., Gover- 
nor of New York in 1753, whose secretary Pownall had been. Sir Dan- 
vers was grandson of Sir John Osborn, whose mother was Eleanor 
Danvers, and whose grandmother was Dorothy Danvers, both ladies of 
the family of the name settled at Dauntsey, co. Wilts. Yet it must be 
said that the name was given to it as a district, Jan. 28, 1752, in an act 
signed by Phips ; and the town was incorporated June 16, 1757 ; while 
Pownall did not arrive here till August 2, and this act was signed by the 
Council. Sir Danvers Osborn was made Governor of New York, June 
6, 1753. He married Mary, sister of George Montague-Dunk, second Earl 
of Halifax, who was President of the Board of Trade, 1748-60. Another 
sister married Joseph Jekyll ; a relative, probably, of John Jekyll, of 
Boston, Collector of Customs. I still think that this name must be con- 
nected with Sir Danvers Osborn. 
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13*. Harpswell, Maine, 1758. This name was proposed in 1714, says William- 
son. There is a parish of tlie name in co. Lmcoln, Eng. 

174. Amherst, 1759. In honor of Jeffrey, Lord Amherst, then Commander-in- 

Chief of the forces in the French War. Louisburj? was taken July 26, 
1758 ; Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and Quebec, in 1759. 
14*. Woolwich, Maine, 1759. The famous military and naval depot in England 
is 9 miles from London. 

175. New Marlborough, 1759. See Marlborough. 

176. Egremont, 17tJ0. Charles Wyndham, Earl of Egremont, was of the Privy 

Council, &c. In 1761 he was made Secretary of State on the resignation 
of William Pitt. 

177. Monson, 1760. John Monson, second Lord Monson, succeeded his father in 

1748. The first Lord was for many years first Lord Commissioner of 
Trade and Plantations. 
15*. Pownallborough, Maine, 1760. In honor of Governor Thomas Pownall. 

178. PilUifield, 1761. Of course, in honor of William Pitt, Lord Chatham. 

179. Great Bairington, 1761. Named probably for William Harrington, Viscount 

Barrington, who was of the Privy Council, Secretary at War, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, &c. His family name was Shute, and he was nephew 
of Governor Samuel Shute, of Mass. The prefix " Great" was to distin- 
guish this town from the one in Bristol County, now a part of Rhode 
Island. He was own cousin to Bernard's wife ; she being Amelia, 
daughter of Stephen Offley and Anne Shute. 

180. Coleraine, 1761. Gabriel Hanger, or Aungier, was created Baron Coleraine 

in the peerage of Ireland, Dec. 1, 1761. 

181. Belchertown, 1761. In honor of Governor Jonathan Belcher, who was one 

of the principal proprietors at its first granting. 

182. Shutesbury, 1761. In memory, doubtless, of Governor Samuel Shute, who 

was uncle to Governor Bernard's wife. 

183. Ware, 1761. Holland, ii. 286, says that the town was named from the river 

on which it stands ; and that again was derived from the weirs, or wears, 
constructed in the river to aid in taking salmon. 
184 Sandisfield, 1761. Clearly in honor of Samuel Sandys, Lord Sandys, who 
was a member of the Privy Council, and in 1761 made first Lord of 
Trade and the Plantations. 

185. Tyringham, 1762. Tyringham with Tilgrove is the name of a parish in 

Buckingliamshire, 4 miles from Olney. Barber says that our town was 
so named at the suggestion of Viscount Howe, who passed through the 
place a few days before he was killed at Ticonderoga, July 6, 1758, and 
who owned property in the English village. But the true solution is prob- 
ably that Governor Bernard was tlie descendant, and in 1770 became the 
representative, of the family of Tyringham, as Burke's Baronetage shows, 
under the title Morland. 

186. Bernardston, 1762. Presumably in honor of Sir Francis Bernard, Governor 

of the Province from 1760 till 1769. 

187. Athol, 1762. James Murray, second Duke of Athol, was a representative 

peer. Privy Councillor, 1734, and Lord Privy Seal of Scotland. He died 
Jan. 8, 1764. 

188. Templeton, 1762. Eichard Grenville, Earl Temple, brother-in-law of Pitt, 

was a prominent member of the government at this date. The American 
branch of the family was then represented by John Temple, afterwards a 
baronet. 

189. Chesterfield, 1762. Philip Dormer Stanhope, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, is 

too well known to require comment. He died March 24, 1773. 

190. Oakham, 1762. 1 presume that this refers to Oakhampton, co. Devon ; a 

borough which Pitt represented in 1756, and which had also been repre- 
sented by his father and his older brother. 

191. Natick, 1762. An Indian name. 

16*. Windham, Maine, 1762. This was the family name of the Earls of Egre- 
mont. See No. 176. 

17*. Buxton, Maine, 1162. "It was so called" (says Williamson, ii. 366) " at 
the instance of the Rev. ('Dr. Paul') Coffin, who originated from a 
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town of the same name in England." This is partly an error, as Paul was 
born in Newbury, Mass., son of Colonel Joseph C, who was great grand- 
son of Tristram Coffin, the emigrant. This Tristram was grandson of 
"Nicholas Coffin of Buxton, co. Devon." (See Memoir of Rev. Paul 
Coffin, Portland, 1855.) Here, again, is an error, the place being 
really Brixton : but I think it evident that Paul Coffin meant to refer to 
his ancestor's birthplace ; and, misled by some written authority, gave the 
present name, ri and u being easily confounded. 
18*. Bowdoinham, Maine, 1762. In honor of the well-known family of Bowdoin. 
William Bowdoin was the owner, under a title from the Plymouth proprie- 
tors. (WilUamson, ii. 367.) 

192. Warwick, 1763. Francis Greville, eighth Lord Brooke, created Earl Brooke 

1749,. Knight of the Thistle 1763, made Earl of Warwick Nov. 27, 
1759. 

193. Marshpee, 1763. An Indian name. 

194. Wilbraham, 1763. There is a family of the name of good position in Che- 

shire. (See Burke's Commoners, i. 315.) Holland, ii. 166, says that, in a 
memoir written by the son of the first pastor, it is stated that " the name 
(of Wilbraham) was very grievous to the then inhabitants ; and we can 
hardly be reconciled to it yet." 

195. WeUfleet, 1763. The suggestion that I can quite confidently make is, that 

this is a corruption of Whate-Jteet, — a phrase still in common use on the 
sea coast for the whaUng fleet. Ereeman (Hist. Cape Cod, ii. 655) says, 
" The whaling business was in early times carried on extensively here." 
This fishery, once the chief employment, was lucrative." The name was 
written in by Governor Bernard, who had first written the name of Melton, 
and had struck it out, probably thinking it too much like Milton. 

196. Newbury Port, 1764. Origin evident. 

19*. Topsham, Maine, 1764. There is a seaport of this name in Devonshire, 
Eng. 

197. Fitchburg, 1764. Named in honor of John Fitch, one of the committee to 

obtain the act of incorporation. (See Barber, p. 566.) 

198. Winchendon, 1764. Named undoubtedly by Governor Bernard, who was the 

eventual heir of the TyringhamI of Upper Winchendon. In an earlier 
generation, one of the Tyringhams married a Goodwyn; and her cousin 
married the fourth Baron Wharton, whose son was made, in 1706, Viscount 
Winchenden and Earl of Wharton. The title became extinct, in 1731, in 
the person of the Duke of Wharton. 

20*. Gorham, Maine, 1764. It was so named out of respect to Captain John 
Gorham, one of the early proprietors. 

21*. Boothbay, Maine, 1764. Origin unknown. 

199. Paxton, 1765. Charles Paxton was one of the Commissioners of Customs at 

Boston, was a refugee, &c. 

200. Royalston, 1765. Named in honor of Colonel Isaac Royal, of Medford, one of 

the original proprietors. (Barber, p. 600.) 

201. Ashburnham, 1765. John Ashbumham, second Earl of Ashburnham, was 

keeper of Hyde Park in 1753 ; and, July 12, 1765, was made Master of the 
Wardrobe and a Privy Councillor. This was some months after the town 
was named. 

202. Sharon, 1765. A Scriptural name. 

22*. Bristol, Maine, 1765. The old town of Bristol, Mass., had been set oflf to 
Rhode Island some twenty years before. 

203. Becket, 1765. Unknown. 

204. Lanesborough, 1766. I cannot find that any American of the name of Lane 

was concerned in this settlement. In 1751, George Fox, whose father 
married the sister and heiress of James Lane, Viscount Lanesborough 
in the peerage of Ireland, assumed the name and arms of Lane. In 1762, 
George Fox-Lane, having married the only child of Robert Benson, Lord 
Bingley, was created Baron Bingley. This peerage ended with his son 
Robert, who died s. p. ; but his nephew was the ancestor of the present 
Lord Conyers. The family is one of great wealth and importance. 

205. Eichmont, 1765. The seat of the Earl of Shelburne, first Commissioner of 

53 
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Trade and Plantations, was Richmond Hill, co. Surrey. But more prob- 
ably it was named for Charles Lennox, Duke of Eiehmond, who was 
made a Privy Councillor Oct. 23, 1765, and principal Secretary of State 
in 1766. 

206. WiUiamstown, 1765. Named in honor of Colonel Ephraim Williams, Jr., 

founder of Williams College. (Barber, p. 105.) 

207. Ashfield, 1765. It is worth noticing, that Lord Chancellor Thurlow was 

created, in 1778, Lord Thurlow of Ashfield. He was King's Counsel in 
1761, Solicitor-General in 1770, Attorney-General in 1771. His father 
was rector of Ashfield in Suffolk. Still the name may be but a descrip- 
tive one. 

208. Charlemont, 1765. James Caulfield, third Viscount Charlemont, married 

Elizabeth, only daughter of Francis Bernard of Castle Mahon, co. Cork ; 
and had a son, James, who was, Oct. 29, 1763, created Earl of Charle- 
mount, or Charlemont. 

209. Murrayfield, 1765. In honor, doubtless, of William Murray, Lord Mans- 

field. At this date, he was Chief Justice of the Court of King's Bench 
and a Privy Councillor. 
The name was changed to Chester, 21 Feb. 1783. 
23*. Cape Elizabeth, Maine, 1765. An old name, given first by Captain John 
Smith, and never disused. 

210. Northborough, 1766. The northern part of Westborough, which latter was 

set off from Marlborough. 

211. Lenox, 1767. This is the family name of the Duke of Richmond, who is 

also Duke of Lennox and Baron Methuen in the peerage of Scotland. 
He was at this date a Secretary of State. 

212. Ashbij, 1767. Possibly in honor of Francis, tenth Earl of Huntington, of the 

Privy Council in 1760, who died in 1790. His oldest title was Baron 
Hastings of Ashby de la Zouche, and Ashby was long the family seat. 

213. Hubhardstoivn, 1767. " So called to perpetuate the name and memory of 

Hon. Thomas Hubbard, of Boston, who was a large proprietor of lands 
in this place." (Barber, p. 673.) 

214. Conway, 1767. Henry Seymour Conway was one of the principal Secreta- 

ries' of State from July 19, 1765. to Jan. 20, 1768. 
24*. Lebanon, Maine, 1767. Scriptural. 
25*. Sandford, Maine, 1767. Named in honor of Peleg Sandford, the proprietor 

of this grant. 

215. Granby, 1768. John, Marquess of Granby, afterwards Duke of Rutland, was 

Master-General of the Ordnance from 1763 to 1772, and so a member of 
tlie Cabinet. 

216. Slielburne, 1 768. WiUiam Fitz-Maurice, second Earl of Shelburne, of the new 

creation, was one of the Secretaries of State from 1766 (succeeding the 
Duke of Richmond) to November, 1768. In 1782, he became Prime Min- 
ister, and in 1784 was created Marquess of Lansdowne. His father, Charles, 
was the fifth son of Thomas F.-M., twenty-first Baron of Kerry, first 
Earl of Kerry, who married the sister of Henry Petty, last Earl of Shel- 
burne. Charles, being the heir by his uncle's will, was created Earl of 
Shelburne in 1753, and died in 1761. 

217. Worthington, 1768. Colonel John Worthington was a member of the Council, 

1767-68, and was one of the proprietors of this township. " His liberal- 
ity " (says Holland, ii. 303) " to the settlers in building them a church 
and grist mill at his own expense, and in assigning generous lots for min- 
isterial and school purposes, well earned the distinction." 

218. Cohasset, 1770. An Indian name. 

219. Westminster, 1770. The English original is well known as one of the seven 

boroughs of London. It seems to have been made a district by act, Oct. 
20, 1759. 

220. Mansfield, 1770. Lord Mansfield was Lord Chief Justice of England from 

1756 to 1788. He died March 20, 1798. 

221. Southwick, 1771. Origin unknown. There has been a family of the name 

in New England. It may also be noted, that Southieari is, like Westmin- 
ster, an integral part of London. 
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222. Whately, 1771. Named by Hutchinson in lienor of his friend, Thomas 

Whately, a member of the Board of Trade. (See Hutchinson's letter to 
this effect, in Marvin's History of the town, p. 86.) 

223. Princeton, 1771. Named in honor of Rev. Thomas Prince, the Annalist, 

who was a large proprietor of this tract of land. (Barber, p. 598.) 

224. Williamsburg, 1771. Named, undoubtedly, for some member of the influen- 

tial family resident in the neighboring town of Seerfield. 
26*. HaUowell, Maine, 1771. 
27*. Vassallborough, Maine, 1771. 
28*. Winslow, Maine, 1771. 
29*. Winlhrop, Maine, 1771. 

All of these names are commemoratire of distinguished American families. 

225. GageboroughfVnX. Of course, in honor of General Gage. "Jan. 9, 1777, the 

people of the town petitioned to be called Cheshire, ' because the present 
name of Gageborough may serve to perpetuate the memory of the de- 
tested General Gage.' " ( Holland, Hist, of Western Mass., ii. 616.) In 
1778, however, the name was changed to Windsor, by which it is still 
known. 

226. Parlridgefield, 1771. Name changed to Peru, June 19, 1806. It was named 

for Oliver Partridge, one of its former owners. 
30*. Pepperrellborough, Maine, 1771. In honor of the well-known family. 

227. Northbridge, 1772. Said by Barber, p. 591, to have been " chiefly taken from 

Uxbridge, and derived its name ftom its situation and bearing relative to 
that town." 

228. Alford, 1778. Presumably in honor of Hon. John Alford, of Charlestown, 

who died Sept. 30, 1761, and who gave largely to charities. He founded 
in this way the Professorship of Natural Theology at Harvard College. 
Hutchinson had advised in the settlement of the estate. 
31*. Belfast, Maine, 1773. " So called by request of an early settler, out of re- 
spect for the name of his native place in Ireland," says Williamson, ii. 
398. The Scotch-Irish immigration was as late as about 1720. 

229. Norwich, 1773. It was settled by emigrants from Norwich, Conn. In 1855 

the name was changed to Huntington, in honor of Charles P. Huntington, 
of Northampton. (Holland, Hist, of Western Mass., ii. 238-9.) 

230. West Stockbridge, 1774. 

231. West Springfield, 1174. 

The origin of these names is evident. 

232. Ludlow, 1774. Origin unknown. Roger Ludlow was one of the early set- 

tlers in Massachusetts, Deputy Governor in 1634, &c. ; but he left no heirs. 
Edmund Ludlow was the well-known regicide. Besides these personal 
names, Ludlow is the name of a town and famous castle in Shropshire. 

33*. Edgecomb, Maine, 1774. " Given by the General Court in honor of Lord 
Edgecomb, who was, at this crisis of political aflairs, a distinguished friend 
to the interests of the Colonies." ( Williamson, ii. 405.) The Edgecombs 
had hereditary claims on Maine, having had a grant there in 1637. 

84*. New Gloucester, Maine, 1774. Granted in 1735 to the inhabitants of Glou- 
cester, Mass. (Williamson, ii. 406.) 

233. Leverett, 1774. In honor of the distinguished family of the name here. 

234. Hutchinson, 1774. In Worcester County, and named of course for the Gov- 

ernor. In November, 1776, the name was changed to Barr^, in honor of 
the distinguished advocate of Colonial rights in Parliament. 

The President communicated a number of manuscript news- 
letters of early date for publication in the " Proceedings," — 
one of them of the annus mirabilis 1666. 

An extract of a Letter fro Cambridge: Dot: Apr*.' 4? 66. 

Here hs^ve arrived noe Shipes from Engld this winter, only one 
from y' west part of Engld, where y* Sicknesse was nott y". Butt it 
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brought noe News from Londo, soe y' y' news w""" is, is come from 
other places & theirfore nott much nor certaine ; Butt some there is 
(viz) y' y° plauge is Greatly ceast ; though y' is an after Eeport y' itt 
was encreased in London againe, by reason of y' Citize[ns] returing, 
soe y' y" abateing of itt was rather for want of subjeit[ts] to work on 
y" any other thing. Their hath been noe other Engagment of y" Eng- 
lish & Dutch fleet, y" Dutch declining itt what they can, either outt of 
policy or feare. only y° Privaters have taken Merchant Shipes enough 
to maintaine y' wars allmost: Warre is proclaimed between Engld & 
France soe y' now y' are. 8. Nations against 3. y" english, Spanish 
& Sweads, against y° Dutch, daues and French : here is a report y' y° 
King of France is stabd. 

Their is a strict act of parliament come forth against Nonconformists, 
& is to be in force y" 25th of March, y° same day y' y' prophesies of y* 
witneses rising is. Admiral Mountague is in y" Tower who would 
not fight w"" his Squadron ; y' cause of y° Loss of a compleat victory, 
and Munck in his place. 20 Saile of dutch Shipes are gon outt to doe 
what mischeife they can to y' english plantations in America : & wee 
hear y' Coll. Cartwright is Gott to Engld. Three Shipes are prepar- 
ing for N Engld : 

An other Eictract of a Letter Apr". 1 1'? 66 from Boston. 

for News wee have little, only M' Harwood writes 25th Ja : y* peirce 
& Clark were to come for New Egld in March : fro Bilboa is advised 
a League Between E : & Spain, offensive and defensive. Engld : 
Spain, portugall, y' Emperour, Bishop of Munster, Duke of Branden- 
burg, & Swead unite against France, Holland and y" Dean, soe y' in 
appearance this Summer will bee a time of Great action in Europe, 
and to be feared America will feel y° smart of it. 
m' Knowles hath lost 4 of his Childre. 

For the Honoured 

Governor John Winthbop 
Esqe at his house 

in Hartford 
Indorsed, — Copy of Letter of News. 

Now I shall tell you how matters stands as to the publiq* affaires ; 
the Dutch coming the 4th May towards the Downs, where then the 
Duke of Yorke lay with most the English fleete, reddy to saile to ports- 
mouth to meet the French fleete, who were then arrived there, hee being 
advised of their approach, made away for portsmoth, they missing butt 
little of him come to an Ancher in Dover Roads, where they Ridd some 
daies, and then came before this river, where they sent in a Squadron, 
and drive from the boy of the Noer 10 saile of the King's shipps vnder 
Shemes fort, fyring vpon each other all the while, and after that stood 
out againe to their fleete, the wind being all the while easterly, the Duke 
and French could nott come vppe vntell the 19 th ; that the fleetes got 
sight of one another and soe moer time after, butt engaged nott, the 
Duke coming to an Ancher in Soules Bay, where lying vntell the 28th ; 
that the Dutch came to him there with an easterly wind, and fought 
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both very fearce from 7 of the clock in the Morning vntell after sunn 
sett att Night, wherein severall of the best shipps in both fleetes were 
much tome and disabled, many Kild and wounded, far moer then either 
doe Own, for itt is Knowen that some shipps lost halfe their Men, and 
others very Many, both claimed the victory att First, and supposed to 
haue moer advantage vpon the other, then after vpon due examinacon 
is found, butt that the losses are pretty equall, and the Dutch wright of 
itt that they had burnt t'he Admirall of the Blew Flagg, and Another, 
and sank some, besides the Royall Katherine, and Henry taken, butt 
lost againe, disabled the Duke of Yorkes Two shipps hee was in ; that 
hee was Forst to goe over in the third, and that they lost butt One shipp 
in the fight, being taken, and another next morning by carelesnes of 
their own powder, butt the printed relation here saith ofherwaies, and 
that moer are sank and burnt ; whatever itt is the slaughter and Des- 
truction hath been great on both sides, and neither haue cause of re- 
joyceing over the other, butt rather lament that soe much Christian 
Blood is shed between Two soe neere neighbours ; next day after the 
Fight they were going to engage againe butt were prevented by a fogg 
or Mist, the Duke haueing the weather gage all day, and towards night 
the wind rose, they parted without doing moer Mischeaf to One the 
other, the Duke returning to Soale bay, and soe to the boy of the Noer, 
where now both English & French lie, the Dutch kept sea longer, went 
into Scotland, and came out againe, haueing been mett of att sea of 
Yarmoth, standing in for the texell, as is reported, butt that is yett 
vncertaine ; Jf the Dutch did fight pretty well att sea, they haue nott 
the luck to doe soe att land ; the French Armies, and of the Bishopp of 
Munsters take all befoer them, soe that if the King of France proceed 
On soe fast, hee will soone subdue them, haueing in few dales taken 
the well fortefyed Garrison Towns of Wesel, Orsoy, Reynberk, burick, 
Rees and Emmerick, and is said to bee befoer Deventer, that Nimegen 
is alsoe surrendred to him, with the strong Town of the Graue, and 
that Schenckenscans was assalted, and supposed to bee taken alsoe, An 
Invinceable strength lying vpon a point of an Island att the parting or 
deviding of Two great rivers, soe that itt seetnes nothing can withstand 
him, haueing severall great Armies, Assaults many places att Once, 
and where hee finds the strongest Opposition, hee drawes them 
p'sently together, and forces them with main strength, sparing noe men 
nor mony neither, as is supposed ; the Bishopp of Munster, that Jnstru- 
ment of Evill, has taken the strong towns of Groll, Dedensow, burcle, 
and others and is said to haue besedged Swell, Butt the worst newes of 
all is, that the King of France haueing in hast made A Bridge over the 
River waell, came suddenly, and vnexpected to Arenem, and tooke itt 
p'sently ; And soe is said to bee marched for Vy tright, which is doubted 
may be taken befoer this time : And from thence proceed to Amster- 
dam, where they say they pull down all the outhouses about the Town, 
and that the States are come to sitt there, haueing left the Hague, 
being an open place ; if the Towns in the low lands bee not better 
defended, tie[n] the vpper Fronteir Garrisons haue been, itt will nott 
bee this suiners worke to subdue all ; and truely many are afraid of itt, 
J cannott deny itt very much troubles mee. 
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Two Dutch Ambassadors are come over, and stay att Hampton 
Court vntell the King has Answer from the King of France, to whom 
hee has sent the Lord Hollyfax about itt, the Dutch fleete is out befoer 
the River, of an on, and said to bee 180 saile in all. 

London, IT?' June, 1672. 

Philadelphia, June y" 5?" 1699. 

About y" Middle of Last "Week a Sloop, belonging to this place, 
arrived from Carrolina, brought in w* y™ two Privateers that Came 
Last from Madagascar. One of w""* went out Cap! Kidds Doctor from 
New york, but left Kidds Vessell many months since at Madagascar, 
They were both Taken and sent to prison y' Same night they Came vp, 
and their mony secur'd ; two more were Taken at New Castle who had 
Taken passage on board Cap? Codman for New England, and their 
mony Seized, The Sloop that brought y" is also Seiz'd. 

They w* a great many more Came passengers from Madagascar 
w"" one Cap' Shelly belonging to N : York, Severall of y" are desperss'd 
about our Bay, especially about Cape May. Govern! Bass, & Cap' 
Snead, who is Deputy Judge of y' Court of Admiralty, are gone Down 
in a Sloop w"" Expectation of taking them. The Privateers have 
made great shares of mony. Cap? Shelly plys of and on, expecting 
Vessells from New york. A Messeng' sent from Cape May for N : 
York w" Lett" to Shellys owners (as is said) vpon advice was persued 
& Taken, and his Lett" Taken and open'd, and he Secured at Burling- 
ton, the Lett" forwarded by an Express to Govf Bass. 

Tis said M! Graverodd has Severall on board his Sloop for Verginia. 

Last night wee have Advice of a Pink Arrived at New Castle from 
Barbadf 4 weeks passage. I have not the Letters from her yett. I Send 
for y™ to-day. Shee is to Tarry some days at New Castle. As they Came 
w"" in our Capes a Sloop Came vp w"" y". Sayld Round y", ask y"" some 
Questions, y° went ofiF and Came to Anchor at the Horchills, they had 
about 50 men on board. They are some have made a Voyage and 
wants to Come in, there Cap? name is Davis, Some on Board the Pink 

knew .him, 

Boston, June y' 19, 1699. 

Last thursday Capt! Kid came into Road Island harber ; y° Governour 
sent y' Collector in a boat w"" about 30 men well armed in order to goe 
on board, but Kid shot 2 great Guns, w""" caused y" Collector to re- 
treat. Kids Sloope has 10. Guns, 8. Patteraroes. I shall be able to 
give a further acco? by y* next. 

tis Governour Bass Jntercepted the letter to Shelleys Owner & 
broke itt Open, as itt is said in New Yorke. 

New Yokke, April 29* 1700. 

I am thankfull for yours of the 22* Instant, and what News is here, 
is contained in the following acc°". 

From Philadelf. we have advice, that 2 ships From London and one 
From Bristoll, are arrived there, but bring no News. 

on Sattarday Last the Newport from Sandyhooke a crusing & 
Cap! Simmons for London ; Cap! Gill will saill for London tomorrow 
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or next day & Cap? Bond in 10 or 12 Days; Cap! Keeler has Bills for 
London. 

on Satterday arrived Phillidelphia Post, w' whom Came Coll. Quarry 
& The Deputy SherefFe, who brought w' him one Brown, Col' Mark- 
ham Son-in-Law, he was one of Emrys men, as itt was Said and 
goes home w' y" Rest. 

Yesterday arrived a Barguentine from y" Bay of Compechy. John 
Trimingham master, 30 Days passage, he informs y' Bermudos Sloops 
wer taken by a pyrate Comming out of y' Bay in Sight of him, y' Last 
week about thirty Leagus offy" Capes of Virginia he saw a ship att 
Sea Desabled, and Comming up w' her found She was a ship of about 
150 tuns, bound from Leverpoole to Virginia, who had been taken by a 
Pyrate on Sunday y' 20* Instant, y" master of y' Ship Informed Trim- 
ingham y' y° pyrate is a ship of 24 Gunns & 150 men, y' 3 days befor 
he was taken a pinke bound from London to Virginia which pinke 
they maned w' fifty men and take this Leverpool Ship and after they 
had plundered of what they Pleased they Cutt down all his masts & 
bolt Split and so Left him ; when Trimingham mett him they had made 
mastes of ther yards and top masts & now standing in for Virginia ; 
y° Pyrate Carryd away y" Carpenter and one man more, but who Com- 
mands this pyrat they cannot Lern, y* Saim pyrat had likwise taken a 
New England Sloop of six Guns. 

Boston, May y 6, 1700. 
The above is a Coppy of a News Letter I had by y° Last post. 
No News offers hear. Cap! Rugells from Meves arived hear yesterday. 

Boston, May y 28, 1700. 

Hon*.'' Sf, — The Last Tuseday Cap! Green arived here, 8 weeks 
passage from London & 6 weeks from Cows, y' same day arived a 

Ship, 5 weeks passage from Plimoth, Cap! Comander, brings news 

y'y" advice man of war was arived in 3 weeks at Bristol w* Cap! Kidd 
& all y° Prisoners y' went home w"" Cap! Wine ; it is reported y' y' 
Parliament has petissioned y' King to putt of Cap! Kids Triall till y* 
next Sessions of Parlem! 

There is warr Proclaimed between Denmark & Sweden. All 
matt" are quiet at home. 'Tis reported y" King Designes for Scotland. 
The King of Spain is well by y' Last advice. 

Last Saturday arived here Cap! Morris in y" Newport w"" y' Pris- 
nors from New- York. 

Admirall Benbo intends to Saile for London this week. There is 
Severall vessels arived from Madera, Fiall & y° west Indes. 

Cap! Robison Came out of London w* Cap! Green & is dayly ex- 
pected here. Cap! Jeffery was bound for New York about y" Same time. 

Advice from New York y" Last post of y' misfortune at Callidonia, 
Viz. Cap! Campbel, one of y" Councel, who arived Last thursday, 
Saith y' he arived 8 dayes before y' Spanish blocked up y' port at 
Callidonia. 3 days after his arival he Coinanded a parte of 170 w* some 
few gentlemen voluntiers (who were all y" men in y' CoUony y' were 
fltt for service) to march to Arctaba, where they und'stood 900. Span- 
yards, South sea men, were com to fall upon them by land, after 2 
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daies march he came up w* them, who Lay in a palisad fortification, 
whom he atackd, kild about 100 of them, took their Camp & gave 
them a total rout. The Governour of S' Maries, an old Spanish 
Soldier Lay in great fear. Leaving only eight men w"" him. y" gentle- 
men Voluntiers pursued y* Spanyards till night, gave no quarter. 9 of 
j' Scots w' kild, most of them, gentlemen, y° Spanyards had laid at their 
Approach two Ambuscadoes, who took all their bagg & baggage, 
y* Governo''.' plate & six pound of Gold dust. At theire return back 
to 7° fortification they found 3000. Spanish Souldiers Landed w"" 15 
Saile of Ships of war, who lay two moneths of y° barbers mouth, to 
p'vent provitions Coming to their relief. There people being most of 
them Sick & their want of provisions fburced them to Surrender on 
Articles Viz. That they should depart w"" all they had, & if any of 
their Ships Should com w'Mn 6 moneth they should have wood & water 
& depart in peace. 

One Cap? Tho. Droumand, one of y° former Councel, in a Small Ship 
of 6 guns & 13 men met w"* a Spanish man of war of 20 guns, ingaiged 
for four bowers & faught his way thro j° fleet & got in to Callidonia, 
being Laden w"" provissions, but y' fourt was surrendred before he 
Came. This is y' Substance of w' offers from 

Your honours 
most humble 

Servant 
After p'usual I beg DuNCAN Campbell. 

yo' hon" favour to Send 

It to y» postmaster m": Chandler 

[Addressed] To 

The Honourable Coll. WiNTHnop 
Governour of Connetticut 
at New London 
Indorsed, — M' Campbell, May 28* 1700. Free 

* Galloones ammounts to £500,000 w""" her majS has appropriated to 
the use of the Publick. 

Lond? Jan'y 30, The K. of Spain refuises his Merch*' any of y' plate 
from Vigo, pretending first to make inquirey into the English & 
Dutches part. 

Lond? Feb'^ 2^ The Jnsurrection of y" Cevennes proving every Day 
more Considerable, the french K. sent a Marshall with 20.000 ag' The 
MaleContents, who grow daylie more numerous. They writt from 
Eoom of a great Earthquake Oblidged the Jnhabitants to leave their 
houses. That the Towns of Norica, Caretto, Coscia, Rietti, Spoleto, 
proligno and others are quite overturned, and a great number of people 
perished 

Lond? FebT' 4. An Embargo laid on throughout the Kingdome till 
the fleett is man'd. 

Lond? Feb7 5, The K. of france Proffered the Male Contents a par- 

• This fragment is the continuation of a letter published in the Proceedings for 
March, 1887, p. 491, which concludes abruptly thus : — " Lond" Jan^ 28 : Wee hear the 
Queen's Part of y* Galloons" . . . These words connect here. — Eds. 
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don, if would lay down their armes; if would not, order to Kill and 
Destroy all. 

It's said that the hono^'° Jn? How Esq' and Sr Jn? Levingston Gowr 
are to be Created peers, and that the Marqueis of Normanby, the E: of 
Rochester, and the L'' Godolphin L* treasurer to be made Dukes. 

Letters say that the Grand Signeour has been Oflfered by the french 
K. 50 Millions of Livers to breake w"" the Emperour. He putts himselfe 
into Warrlike preperations, to Obstruct the Muscovites entering his 
territory's and to Reduce the Arabs who are in Rebellion. 

The Bishop of Lincolns Lady flung herselfe out of a window this 
afternoon and Dashed out her Braines. 

Letters from Room say the Consternation is great because the Con- 
tinuence of y" Earthquake, which has done the Ecclesiastick's a great 
deal of Damage, and y' 1500 persons were ruined in it. 

The King of Poland and Cardinall priraatt are Jsueing out Circular 
Letters one ag' the other Diet's, the Primat sydes w* the K. of Swee- 
den. 

Lond: FebV 11. Letters from Gueinzey say that Cap! Comby from 
N. yorke putt in there by Stress of Weather. 

The K. of Prusia sent money to London to build a Calvinest Church 
for his subjects. 

Lond? Feb'?^ 16. Letters from Parris say that the Spannards will 
not suffer the Cardinall De Estrees to be neir the K. Where upon 
y' french K. wrote that Court he is much surprized at their Behav- 
iour, after his Great Exspence in Defending their Monarchy. 

AdmirV Graydon is appointed to succeed AdmirV Benbow for the 
West-Jndies with all Speed. Sr Stafford fairborne is for ever made 
incapable of any Sea Command, for Declining to goe to the West 
Indies. 

Lond? Feb'? 18 ; The Brasill fleett to Portugall is said to be Worth 
2 Millions. 

S5 Jn? Munden is said to be Resorted to his former Command. 

Dampier, w* 2 Ships of 26 guns, is Sailed for the South Seas, w* the 
Queen's Commission. 

The Portugueise do daylie Exspect warr to be proclaimed against 
france and Spain. 

Boston, Cap! Delbridge Will Sail for Lond? within a fourthnight, 
and Cap! Dowse within a Month. Cap'.' Gillam, Coram and Robertson 
Jn 2 months. 

Cap! Jn? Bennett in a Ship 100 Tuns 4 guns, men Answerable, 
sails for Barbados in 6 Weeks. 

The Prize Ship of 150 Tuns, w"" her Loading, at Rhoad Jslaud, will 
be Exposed to Sail on Tuesday the 11 Jnstant. 

[Addressed] To The Hon'." 

John Winthrop Esq^*. 
Governourof Conectiout 
N. London 
Frank 
Indorsed, — Publick occurrances 
May 3* 1703 

54 
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Boston, June 14* 1703. 

On the 8* Instant the Assembly was adjourned unto the Last 
Wednesday of this month. 

On the 9'? His Excell. being accompanyed with Severall Gentlemen, 
went to his Goverm! of New hampshire. 

On the lO* a Sloop from the Bay of Campeachy, brings no news. 

On the 11 EsqT Bromfield mett w* a Sore Mischance ; coming out of 
his Warehouse door, a Sloop Lying before his Warehouse door, the 
mf of the Sloop hoising up his boom, the Sail, being Loos to Dry it, 
gave such a Swing that it struck him upon his Shouldier, Brock his 
Collar bone, put his Shouldier out of joynt ; was for sometime speech- 
less w* the Stroak, but it's hoped He'l Recover and do well. 

On the 12* Arrived a Sloop from the Bay of Vandoras, one Lam- 
son m'. who sayes that Cap! Wheeler, that went hence for Jamaica, is 
Dead, his men all prest on board men of warr, and his Ship Hal'd up. 

Cap! Blew from R? Island is arrived here this Day. 

The Gosport and Gaily is this Day sailed for Piscataqua. 

Philad. May 28. arrived a Sloop in 22 Dayes from Antegua, in 
whom Came Cap! Roach, an Inhabitant of that Island, w* his family 
to Settle here, brings the bad news of our forces leaving Guardilup 
untaken, w'}" the Loss of about 1000 by Enemy and Sickness. The 
Day he sailed the Gener" Arrived, who has lost his Eye Sight w" some 
Disstemper, the rest of the fleett and forces were Exspected from 
Guardiloop, the Genel' Layes the Miscarridge so to heart that it's 
thought he'l hardly Recover upon it. It's said that the men of warr 
that were at Guardiloop were all ordered home, and were to Sail the 
29* may. 

Some Prisoners that made theire Escape from Martinico to Antegua 
sayes that the french were fitting out abundance of privateers from that 
place, many of them Stout Vessells. 

It's reported in the West Jndies that mons! Ponti was daylie Ex- 
spected there w* a Squadron of men of warr of 22 Sail, besydes other 
Vessells. 

The 31 arrived here a Sloop from Jamaica, 28 Dayes passage, 
Admir"! Whetstone, w* his Squadron, was at Jamaica, he's done nothing, 
only burnt a Ship the french took from us, and two privateer Sloops at 
Pettiquavis. 

A fleett of merchtmen between 40 & 50 Sail undT Convoy of 2 or 3 
men of warr was to sail in may from Jamaica to England. 

N. Yorke June 7 : Last Week arrived here a Sloop from Coraso, 21 
Dayes passage, sayes the Dutch have an open Trade w* New Spain, 
and that the Governour of Coraso has stopt Cap' Wrightington & his 
Comp? who sailed from R. Island, on what pretence knows not. 

Cap! Bond & Cap! Sinclair sails in a fourth Night or 3 Weeks for 
London. 

Boston Cap! Travise sails to Day or Too morrow for London. 

[Addressed] To The Hon';* 

John Winthrop Esq'. 
Got', of Connecticut 
N. London 
Franke 
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To N London 

Boston, Octor 4? 1703. 

From Piscataqua the 1". Jnstant acquainted that a party of our 
forces, under the Command of Livt Coll March and Maj' Cutler, about 
365, marched on Sabbath Last to Pigwakett, and are in hopes to hear 
of them in Two or Three Dayes. 

That m' Henry Newman in a Sloop took up 3 French men in a 
burch Cannooat Casko-bay, who are brought hither; upon Examination 
they Say tfiat on the 8*? May Last they came from Quebeck, where 
they were Souldiers, and run away from thence, because of bad usage, 
and Jntended to Boston for Protection, they say that they sold their 
Armes at Port Royall. However it's judged they had no good Design, 
and are now in prison. 

They say that the GovT of Canada is Dead, and that ther is 28 
Comp*." at Quebeck, consisting of 30 men Each. 

From Hartford acquainted that a post came Latly from Albany, who 
acqua[inted3 that a Mohawk was come in from [the] Lake and sayes 
that the GovT of Canada w* 700 men was on this side the Lake, 
Designing to march and make a Descent on the Frontiers of N. Eng- 
land, but that an Express came to him as was going to march, acquaint- 
ing him of a fleett of ships seen, w"*" they Knew not whether friends or 
foeSj upon w"*" he and his army posted back again. 

And from Springfield it's said the reason of their going back was, 
the mischeif w""" our Indians had Done at the Eastward had awakened 
our people to Secure our Frontiers. 

Boston, no Ships arrived this Week & wee are in great fears of our 
mast fleett, the only hopes is that they came not out w"" the Grand 
fleett, as it's said they did. 

Wee had an Eminent Delivery, on Satturday night, about 12 a 
Clocke at Night, a fire had Like to have brock out in a house neir to 
Cap' Williams. 

To The Hon'?* 
John Winthkop Esq'. 
Go' of Connecticut at 
N. London 
Tranck 
Indorsed, — M'. Jonn Campbell's Newes 
Oct. 4* 1703. 

Mr. Dbane presented, in the name of Mr. J. Elliot Cabot, 
a plan of Fortifications on Bunker Hill and Charlestown Neck, 
which Mr. Cabot had found among the papers of the late Colonel 
Thomas H. Perkins. Mr. Deane said he supposed the plan 
referred to contemplated defences during the war of 1812, 
when fears were entertained of an attack by the enemy on 
Boston and the Navy Yard. 

Mr. Frothingham concurred in this opinion. 

The President called attention, before the adjournment, to 
a Correspondence between Governor James Bowdoin, of Massa- 
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chusetts, and Captain Stanhope, of the Royal Navy, in 1785, 
which had recently been printed in the October number of the 
Historical and Genealogical Register. It had been taken from 
Schomberg's " Naval Chronology," published in London in 
1802. It was not surprising that, after the lapse of eighty- 
seven years, nothing was remembered of this controversy. 
As a matter of fact, however, it was the subject of action, at 
the time, both in the Legislature of Massachusetts" and in the 
Congress of the United States Confederation ; and the papers 
would be found in the printed journals of both those bodies. 
Some of the originals were in his own possession, with the 
family papers of Governor Bowdoin. Schomberg's account of 
the aifair was very incomplete, and some of the letters were 
incorrectly printed. But he had not thought it important to 
revive the remembrance of the difficulty by reproducing papers 
which were already among the Legislative Documents of the 
country. 

Mr. Dbanb communicated a transcript of Captain John 
Smith's " New England's Trials," first edition, for publication 
in the Society's "Proceedings," and made the following obser- 
vations respecting it : — 

On my first visit to the Bodleian Library at Oxford, in 1866, 
the first book I asked to look at was Harlot's Virginia, 1588 ; 
and the second was the first edition of Captain John Smith's 
" New England's Trials," 1620, both of which I had under- 
stood to be in that library. These books are of exceeding 
rarity; and though the British Museum also has a copy of 
each, I am not aware that either can be found in this country. 
I had for some years possessed a copy of the second edition of 
the " Trials," 1622, which is the one usually cited. Consider- 
able additions were made to the second edition. The first con- 
tains only eight leaves of text, while the second contains fourteen. 
Neither edition is paged. By the phrase, " New England's 
Trials" the author does not mean New England's afflictions 
or sufferings, but the attempts or experiments made in the 
prosecution of voyages thither for settlement or for fishing. 
The book was published four years after his " Description of 
New England," in which he gives an account of his only visit 
here two years before. 

There is nothing in either edition to indicate that a map was 
published with it ; yet it seems most probable that Smith's map 
of New England, first issued in the " Description of New Eng- 
land," 1616, was reissued in both. The map is found in some 
of his later publications, and was also inserted as late as 1635 
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in Sparks's " Historia Mundi." The result of a collation of 
many copies of the map, by Mr. Lenox and myself, has shown 
that it was issued in at least nine different conditions, all from 
the same copperplate, but additions and alterations were made 
in the plate from time to time at subsequent issues of the map. 
The map was first published in its simplest form in the " De- 
scription of New England," 1616. One of these may be seen 
in a copy of this tract in the Prince Library. The second 
issue of the map, it is conjectured, was published in the " New 
England's Trials " of 1620. On this the date " 1614," the year 
of Smith's visit to New England, was introduced under the 
scale of leagues, as are " P. Travers " and " Gerrard Isles " 
near Pembrock's Bay. These, so far as observed, are the only 
additions to the map in its second stage. A lithographic 
facsimile of the map in this stage (except that a number of 
ships in the body of it are wanting) is prefixed -to the reprint 
of Smith's " Advertisements," in 6 Mass. Hist. Coll., iii. 1. 

The transcript of " New England's Trials " which I now 
communicate to the Society has been made for me from a 
copy of the original tract in the Bodleian Library. 

It is quite unnecessary to dwell here on the well known 
career of Captain Smith. After living about two years and a 
half in Virginia, he left that settlement in 1609, " about 
Michaelmas," — the last of September, for England, never to 
return. We hear little further of him till, in 1614, he em- 
barked for New England, then called North Virginia, " with two 
ships, sent out," as he says, "at the charge of Captain Marma- 
duke Roydon, Captain George Langam, M. John Buley, and W. 
Skelton," merchants of London. " I went from the Downs the 
third of March, and arrived in New England the last of April, 
where I was to have stayed but with ten men to keep possession 
of those large territories." (^New Ungland' s Trials, second ed.^ 
He failed in making a settlement, and returned on the 18th 
of July, arriving at Plymouth the latter end of August. He 
brought back in the ship in which he sailed a large quantity 
of fish, furs, and oil, and a map of tlie country which he had 
drawn while there. 

In March of the following year, 1615, Smith set sail from 
Plymouth with two vessels, fitted out by Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
and others, for New England, where, " when the fishing was 
done, only with fifteen I was to stay in the country ; but ill 
weather breaking all my masts, I was forced to return to Ply- 
mouth." The other ship proceeded on her voyage. He then 
re-embarked on the 24th of June in a vessel of sixty tons, 
but was overtaken near Flores by some French men-of-war 
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and himself carried to France, returning to England before the 
close of the year. (^Ibid. ; Description of New England.') 

Smith never again embarked for New England. He says 
that great promises were held out to him by the Plymouth Com- 
pany, or its members, but that they were never fulfilled. Two 
years later, under date of 1617, he says : — 

" I being at Plymouth provided with 3 good ships, yet but fifteen 
men to stay with me in the country, was wind-bound three months, as 
was many a hundred sail more ; so that the season being past, the ships 
went for Newfound-land, whereby my design was frustrate, which was 
to me and my friends no small loss, in regard whereof here the West- 
ern Commissioners in the behalf of themselves and the rest of the 
Company, contracted with me by articles indented under our hands, to 
be Admiral of that Country during my life, and in the renewing of 
their Letters patents so to be nominated ; half the fruits of bur endeav- 
ours theirs, the rest our own ; being thus ingaged, now the business, 
doth prosper, some of them would willingly forget me ; but I am not 
the first they have deceived." (New England's Trials, second ed.) 

In the last book which he wrote, published in 1631, the year 
of his death, in recurring to the year 1617, he says, " They 
promised me the next year twenty sail, well furnished, made 
me Admiral of the Country for my life, under their hands, and 
the Colony's Seal for New England; and in renewing their 
Letters Patents to be a Patenteee for my pains, yet nothing but 
a volutary fishing was effected for all this air." (^Advertise- 
ments for the Unexperienced Planters, ^c.) 

From Smith's own account in the above extracts from his 
books, it would appear that he was made Admiral of New 
England in 1617 ; but on the title-page of his " Description of 
New England," published the year before, " At l,m\Aon, printed 
the ISth of June, in the yeere of our Lord, 1616," he styles 
himself '• Admirall of that Country;" and this title, following 
his name, was also inscribed on the map which accompanied 
this tract. He nowhere in the text speaks of having had this 
title conferred upon him ; but he says that, after his return from 
New England, and he had imparted his purposes relative to 
that country to Sir Ferdinaudo Gorges, and some others, at 
Plymouth, " I was so incouraged and assured to have the 
managing their authority in those parts, during my life, that 
I ingaged to undertake it for them " (p. 48). 

Although Smith seems to have failed in maintaining for him- 
self the confidence either of the Plymouth or the London Com- 
pany, and was never again employed in the service of either, 
' he continued his interest in the colonization of both colonies, 
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— at least he constantly sought employment, and wrote books 
and distributed them most liberally in furtherance of his 
objects.* In his " Generall Historic," published in 1624, after 
citing largely from his " New England's Trials," he says : " Now- 
all these proofs and this relation I now called New England's 
trial. I caused two or three thousand of them to be printed ; 
one thousand, with a great many maps both of Virginia and 
New-England, I presented to thirty of the chief Companies 
in London, at their Halls, desiring either generally or particu- 
larly (them that would) to imbrace it, and by the use of a 
stock of five thousand pound, to ease them of the superfluity 
of the most of their companies that had but strength and 
health to labour ; near a year I spent to understand their reso- 
lutions, which was to me a greater toil and torment than to 
have been in New England about my business, but with bread 
and water, and what I could get there by my labour ; but, in 
conclusion, seeing nothing would be effected, I was contented 
as well with this loss of time and charges as all the rest " 
(p. 230). 

A brief summary of the condition of affairs as to the colon- 
ization of New England, from the time of the breaking up of 
the Popham Colony in 1608, to the settlement at Plymouth in 
1620, will conclude this prefatory note. It is taken from 
Smith's " True Travels," published in 1630 : — 

"When I went first to the North part of Virginia, where the 
Westerly Colony had been planted, it had dissolved it self within a 
year, and there was not one Christian, in all the land.f I was set forth 
at the sole charge of four merchants of London ; the Country being 
then reputed by your westerlings a most rocky, barren, desolate desart ; 
but the good return I brought from thence, with the maps and relations 
I made of the Country, which I made so manifest, some of them did 
believe me, and they were well em-braced, both by the Londoners, and 
Westerlings, for whom I had promised to undertake it, thinking to have 
joyned them all together, but that might well hav-e been a work for 
Hercules. Betwixt them long there was much contention ; the Lon- 

* Sometime in the year 1618, Smith addressed a letter to Lord Bacon (now preserved 
in the Public Record Office in London), in which he solicits his lordship's patronage, 
" humbly desiring vour Honor would be pleased to grace me with the title of your lord- 
ship's servant." fie enlarges upon his own former services and sacrifices in the cause 
of colonization, and promises to effect great things towards this object if means and op- 
portunity were provided him. He hopes his "poverty" maybe no hindrance to the 
success of his application. He gives m the letter some statistics, showing the success 
which had attended the fishing-vessels sent to the coast of New England the previous 
four years, and much in the same languaije which he employs on the fourth and fifth 
pages of his "New England's Trials," published two years afterwards. (Memorial 
Volume of the Popham Celebration, App. pp. 104-107, Portland, 1863.) 

t Smith means that there was no settlement or colony of Christians there. He him- 
self speaks of other fishing- vessels being on the coast at the time he was there. 
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doners indeed went bravely forward ; but in three or four years, I and 
my friends consumed many hundred pounds amongst the Plymothians, 
who only fed me but with delays, promises, and excuses, but no per- 
formance of any thing to any purpose. In the interim, many particu- 
lar ships went thither, and finding my relations true, and that I had 
not taken that I brought home from the French men, as had been 
reported ; yet further for my pains to discredit me, and my calling it 
New-England, they obscured it, and shadowed it, with the title of 
Canada, till at my humble suit, it pleased our most Royal King 
Charles, whom God long keep, bless, and preserve, then Prince of 
Wales, to confirm it with my map and book, by the title oi New Eng- 
land; the gain thence returning did make the fame thereof so increase 
that thirty, forty, or fifty sail, went yearly only to trade and fish ; but 
nothing would be done for a plantation, till about some liundred of 
your Brownists of England, Amsterdam, and Leyden, went to New- 
Plimouth, whose humorous ignorances, caused them for more than a 
year, to endure a wonderful deal of misery, with an infinite patience ; 
saying my books and maps were much better cheap to teach them, 
than my self; many other have used the like good husbandry that 
have payed soundly in trying their selfwilled conclusions ; but those 
in time doing well, diverse others have in small handfulls undertaken 
to go there, to be several Lords and Kings of themselves, but most 
vanished to nothing," &c. (pp. 46, 47). 

A little further on he says : " Nojv this year 1629, a great 
company of people of good rank, zeal, means, and quality, have 
made a great stock ; and with six good ships, in the months 
of April and May, they set sail from [the] Thames, for the Bay 
of the Massachusetts," &c. They were bound for Salem, to 
supply Endicott, who had arrived there the year before ; 
and they were followed the next year by the fleet under 
Winthrop. 



[Smith's tract will be found at the end of the volume, 
following page 447, reprinted page for page according to the 
original. The vignettes and the ornamented initial letters are 
not facsimiles.'] 



